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Notes. 
ON THE NORMAN-FRENCH CRY OF HARO. 


There are few traits of national manners and 
customs which have been more frequently men- 
tioned and commented upon by writers than the 


use of the cry or exclamation of Aaro! by the | 
inhabitants of Normandy subsequently to the oc- | 


cupation of the province by Rolf Ganger and 


his Northmen in the year 912. It was the Norman | 


hue and cry, and its use has been perpetuated to 


our own day, or at least revived by modern French | 


writers. It occurs occasionally in the columns of 
Parisian newspapers, generally in the serio-comic 
style, applied either to men or animals in such 
phrases as “ Haro sur les rouges!” “ Haro sur les 
chauve-souris !” 
or antiquary, down to the most recent writers, 


has hitherto been able to offer any better explana- | 


tion of the term than that it was used by the fol- 


lowers of Rolf as an invocation of their prince | 
On this | 


under his Frenchified name of Rou. 
hypothesis, Ha Rou! or Ro! was used in mo- 
ments of difficulty and danger as an appeal to the 
sovereign power and justice of the Norman dukes, 
by which to strike terror into evil-doers and vio- 
lators of the laws. 

I suppose there is hardly any one who has not 
felt that this explanation is very unsatisfactory, 
and to me it has always seemed to carry impro- 
bability on the face of it. History offers no other 


similar example of such an invocation of a prince 
or ruler by his subjects at a distance from his pre- 
sence; and there is no sufficient evidence that 
Rolf ever established a character for justice and 
fair-dealing, which is little in consonance with his 
career as a piratical sea-king and invader. But 
who can suppose that the custom of invoking him 
should have maintained itself long after his time, 
when his name and fame had been eclipsed by 
those of his successors? If any personal invocation 
were really intended by the cry, it was that of a 





heathen god, and not of a baptized heathen prince, 
as will appear from what follows. 

The word haro is probably nothing more than 
the Icelandic Adrédd, a loud cry or noise, com- 
pounded of Ad, the feminine of adj. hdrr, altus, 
and rédd, s.f., vor, sonitus. That it, as well as 
other Norse words, was used by the followers of 
Rolf, of course requires no evidence to prove. 
There may, however, seem here to be a confusion 
of ideas, between the cry itself and the word or 
words forming the cry. To establish this deriva- 
tion would require a very careful comparison of 
the original statements; but if the objection I 
have hinted should be deemed fatal to it, another 
explanation suggests itself, which is quite free 
from any such ground of objection, and which I 
am myself inclined to prefer. 

Hirr is one of the Scaldic names of Odin, and 
may be explained either from the sense of “ lofty,” 
or from hdrr, canus, incanus, Odin being well 
known as the old man of Lethra and Upsala, or 
from hd, s. f. a battle, and the verb Ad, to press, 





No French or other chronicler | 


vex, or strike. This latter seems to be the sense 
| preferred by Mr. Laing, who, in his admirable 
translation of the Heimskringla, explains Adrr or 
hare as the striker or wielder of the axe and sword 
in battle. That Odin should have been thus in- 
voked by the Northmen after their settlement in 
Normandy, and after they had become Christians 
in name at least, will not appear in the least un- 
natural or improbable, if we consider that, even 
at the present day, the naming of or alluding to 
Odin is not extinct either in Scandinavia or Bri- 
tain. It is not, however, even necessary to sup- 
pose this. Perhaps the simplest explanation of 
the term haro! is to consider it as equivalent 
to “strike, ho!” in English. At the beginning of 
this note I used our term hue and cry. The hue, 
I may remark, is from the old French verb Auer, 
and is in common use by the French at this day 
in their exclamation hu! Ha and harr also give 
| us the origin of the old Northern word to harry or 
| herry. I believe also that the same words give 
| the sense of the proper name Harald or Harold, 
| rejoicing in battle or battle-strokes. This expla- 
nation curiously illustrates the statement of some 
of our old chroniclers, as to the last of the Saxon 
kings having used the figure of an armed man for 
| his standard at the battle of Hastings. It was 
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appropriate to his name, and was of course to be 
understood as of Harold himself, taking his stand 
on his own right and for his own hand. 

J. H. TuRNEr. 





CHAUCER: “ MILLER’S TALE.” 
1. “ Bot soth to say he was somdel squaymous 
OF . weve , and of speche ———, . 
orris, 1. 152. 
Tyrwhitt finds a difficulty in reconciling the 
“ squaymous ” of the first line with the “daun- 
rous” of the second. He is as puzzled as 
tephano (Tempest) was with the two voices of 
the most delicate monster. There is no doubt, 
however, that “ daungerous ” here means coy, nice. 
Compare Wife of Bath's Prologue, 1. 151 :— 
“If I be daungerous, God yive me sorwe.” 


And again, 1. 514— 
“IT trowe, I loved him beste, for that he 
Was of his love daungerous to me.” 
In The Babees Book, §c. (p.-35, E.E.T.S.) we 
have— 
“hoo that comyzt to an howse 
Loke he be noo thyng’ dongerowse 
To take seche as he fyndyzt.” 
Again (Part 1. p. 22, 1. 64), we have “de viande 
dangereux ” = dainty. 
In 1. 517 of Prologue (Cant. Tales)— 
“Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne,” 


the meaning of the word seems doubtful. See 
Wedgwood’s admirable note upon “ danger,” and 
compare Prologue, |. 663. 

2. “ Under his tunge a trewe love he beere.” 


I suppose this “trewe love” to have been a 
scented sweetmeat in the shape of a lovers’ knot. 
In The Court of Love (1. 1440) the word occurs 
again— 

“ And with a trewe love, plited many-folde, 

She smote me thrugh the very harte as blive.” 
Here, as they are throwing flowers, “trewe love” 
would seem to be the herb referred to in Tyr- 
whitt’s Glossary, so named from its shape. In 
Anturs of Arther (stanza 28, Camden Soc.) King 
Arthur’s dress is described as “‘trowlt with éru- 
lufes” ; and the note refers to Edward I.’s stole 
“embroidered with pearls in the shape of what 
are called true-lovers’ knots.” Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


SIR FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. 

There seems to be some uncertainty about the 
date of Sir Fulke Greville’s promotion to the 
Peerage. Mr. John Bruce, in a note to White- 
locke’s Liber Famelicus, p. 44, generally states it 
to have taken place in 1620, Mr. Thomas, His- 
torical Materials, §c., sub voce, exhibits a curious 
medley of different dates; but the best authorities 





agree now upon Jan. 29, 1621. Thus I find it in 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, ed. by W. 
Courthope, 1857. And Mrs. Green, in her C r 
oe State Papers, registers the “ Creation of Sir 
ulk Greville to the rank of Baron Brooke of 
Beauchamp’s Court, co. Warwick (Grant Book, 
p- 321),” on the same date. And this is accepted 
also y Mr. Gardiner, Prince Charles the 
Spanish Marriage, 1869, vol. i. p. 377. Now Sir 
Fulke Greville was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his successor, Sir R. Weston, was not a 
pointed until autumn of the same year. (Cf. the 
extract of a letter from Locke to Carleton dated 
October 6, 1621, in the Cal. Stat. Dom.) If, then, 
the date given by Mrs. Green was right, as Par- 
liament was sitting from Jan. 30 to Fane 4—we 
should have the spectacle of a Chancellor of the 
Excheqyer being a member of the House of Lords 
during the session. The date, however, is wrong. 
Sir Fulke sat in the House of Commons, though 
I cannot say for which ~~ till its adjournment 
took place on June 4. have no means here of 
judging whether Mrs. Green has misread the docu- 
ment, or whether the document itself bears a 
wrong date; but wrong itis. Thenegative argu- 
ment taken from the non-occurrence of Lord 
Brooke’s name in the lists of the Journals of the 
House of Lords before Nov. 20, 1621, will perhaps 
not satisfy everybody; for there is just a possi- 
bility that his name, for some reason or other, 
might have been omitted. Such omissions some- 
times happened. Thus I find during the same 
session another new peer’s name missing in thé 
lists, at least for the first months, viz. W. Lord 
Beauchamp.* But in the Journals of the Com- 
mons the positive proof is to be found of the Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer’s having sat in the lower 
house, as he should have done, and taken an 
active part in the business there. Cf. for instance 
Feb. 26, March 23, 26 p.m. April 18, 19, 20, 25, 
26, &c. Extracts of speeches by “Sir Foulk 
Greville, Chancellor of Exchequer,” are given in 
Proceedings and Debates, §c. i. 106 and 192, a. o. 
And on Feb. 14 and March 19, “ Sir Foulk Gre- 
vill, Chancellor of the Exchequer” (the italicised 
words not in the second place) and others carried 
messages to the Peers. Cf. Lords’ Journ. vol. iii. 
p- 17,51. This, I think, will suffice. The ques- 
tion has to be answered now, which is the true 
date of his promotion? On Nov. 20, 1621, we 
know from the Journals of the House of Lords, iii. 
p- 162, he was introduced there. And in the 
Journ. of theCom., Nov. 14, we have the following 
entry :— 





* He was called by writ to the House of Lords about 
the time of the elections. Cf. Com. Journ. Feb. 7 and 8, 
and Proceedings and Debates of the Parliament of 1620-1, 
i. p. 21, 26. He is mentioned in the Journal of the Lords 
as having had his proxy entered (iii. p. 4), and on 
March 8 as having got leave of absence. 
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“Note, That this Day a Motion was offered to be made 
to the House... for a Warrant for new Writs, for a 
new Choice, in the Room and Place of Three of the Mem- 
bers of this House, viz. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir H. [sic] Grevill; called all, sithence the last Recess, to 
the Degree of Barons, etc.” 


(Cf. also H. Elsynge, Mode of holding Parlia- 
ments in England, 1768, p. 85.) We should have 
to choose, then, some day between June 4 and 
Noy. 14; and if nothing better should offer itself, 
we may accept as the day of the creation July 15, 
1621, the date given by Camden, Annals of King 
James. It certainly cannot be very far from right, 
for Chamberlain, in a letter to Carleton, dated 
Aug. 4, 1621 (Court and Times of James I. vol. i. 

. 271), mentions Lord Brooke. Ap. Burr. 

Munich, Germany. 


REMINISCENCES oF *98,—I send you a news- 
paper cutting, which is worth reprinting in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” :— 

“ There is at present in Lisburn a stonemason, stout, 
sturdy, and intelligent, who was bugler to the Lisburn 
troop of local cavalry, and was on duty with that corps 
at the memorable battle of Antrim, on the 7th of June, 
1798. This wonderful old man can do a day’s work that 
would astonish most masons of this age, and although he 
complains of not being able to walk as far as he could 
wish, he can build a stone wall as well, and nearly as 
quickly, af’any ordinary tradesman. At the time of the 
battle of Antrim he was a mere lad in his teens, but fully 
equal to the situation in which he had been placed. The 
late James Watson, of Brookhill, a gentleman whose 
name is still heard with respect and veneration by the 

ple of that neighbourhood, rode at the head of the 

urgan troop on that occasion, and, in repelling the 
desperate onset made against his troop by a party of 
United Irishmen, of which Henry Joy M‘Cracken was 
leader, Captain Watson’s horse was shot under him; after 
which he fought sword in hand until some friend gave 
him another charger. It will be recollected that on the 
memorable occasion to which we allude Lord O'Neill met 
his death. The old stonemason recollects that event as 

rfectly as if it had only taken place a few days ago. 

e was riding with his troop at some distance from the 
spot, and he graphically details all the circumstances 
connected with it. We have alluded to the Waterloo 
campaign, and the few men now in existence who took 
part in that great conflict ; but in the case of the sturdy 
stonemason we have the wonderful fact of a man still 
supporting himself by his own labour who was engaged 
at the battle of Antrim in 1798.”—Belfast Newsletter, 


May, 1871. 
Y. 8. M. 


Curr ror Govt: a Goop Fray Hare.— 
Some curious historical facts, extracted from the 
Calendar of State Papers (domestic series), have 


“recently been given in the Stamford Mercury. 


The two following might be inserted among the 
folk-lore notes of “N. & Q.” :— 

“1619, June 12. The king killed a buck in Eltham 
Park, and bathed his bare feet and legs in the blood as a 
cure for the gout. 

“ 1620, April 6. Thos. Fulnety solicits the permission 
of Lord Zouch, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, to kill 








a hare on Good Friday, ‘as huntsmen say that those 
who have not a hare against Easter must eat a red- 
herring.’ ”’ 

CurHBERT BEDE. 

Aw Eccentric.—The Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
of June 17, 1871, has this paragraph :— 

“A Manx Eve has just departed this life. Her name— 
an appropriate one—was Jane Christian, better known 
(in the Isle of Man) as ‘Elijah Christian, the woman of 
the wilderness.’ This eccentric old lady, it is said, some 
years ago ‘set up’ a new garden of Eden at the foot 
of Snaefell, and, in company with a man named Garrett, 
assumed the dress and imitated the habits of our first 
oe ; but the climate did not suit their new mode of 
ife, and they voluntarily quitted Paradise, and returned 
to the ways and dwellings of more civilised life.” 

As instances of this kind are rare, it will per- 
haps interest readers of “N. & Q.” to hear more 
of this “eccentric.” Some Manx correspondent 
can no doubt communicate further information. 

THos, RATCLIFFE. 


MIsvsE oF THE WorD “CuRIsTEN.”—Because 
when a child is christened it receives a name, 
unthinking people have come to use the word 
“christening” as if it were synonymous with 
“naming.” Every day one hears this absurd mis- 
take made in conversation, and even writers who 
ought to know better fall into the custom. Some 
time ago a ship of war was built here for the 
Turkish government, and when it was launched 
the newspapers informed us that it was “ christened 
the Sultan.” But a still more striking instance 
occurred the other day in The Times (May 26). 
The writer was enumerating the buildings of Paris 
which it was feared the savages of the Commune 
had destroyed. Among others Notre Dame was 
described-——first its Christian period, and then its 
desecration during the first revolution. “In 
1793,” said the writer, “ the cathedral was chris- 
tened the Temple of Reason.” J. 


THE wRone MAN IN THE RIGHT PLace.—There 
is a practice prevalent at the present day which 
should be put a stop to, as it has exceeded all 
reasonable bounds. I allude to literary men tran- 
scribing MS. works deposited in our greater public 
libraries, transposing a few peseages, making a few 
annotations, and then publishing these works in 
their own names after a labour of a few months 
to themselves, as a salvo against the lifetime spent 
by the original author in collecting his undeser- 
vedly neglected materials. 

Thus, for example, an Anglo-Australian might 
come here, transcribe the greater portion of Davy’s 
Suffolk Collection,* without ever entering that 
county, annotated from Murray’s Guide, &c., and 
thus establish his name as the local historian, 
while poor Davy would probably be referred to 
in a foot-note. 


* MS. British Museum. I sup an “ Anglo-Austra- 
lian” simply to avoid any suspicion of personal allusion. 
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I have merely alluded to Davy’s MSS. at the 
British Museum because I happen to know their 
value and capabilities (so to speak), and not because 
I am aware of their ever having been used in the 
above manner. ‘ 


EprigRam on n18 Bap, sy M. BenseraDB.— 
“ Théatre des ris et des pleurs, 
Lit f ot je nais et ot je meurs, 
Tu nous fais voir comment voisins 
Sont nos plaisirs et nos chagrins.” 


I beg to offer the following translation, though 
fully aware that it was translated by Dr. John- 
son :-— 

Bed! scene of laughter and of tears, 
Where I begin and end my years ; 
Thou show’st how little space remains 
Between our pleasures and our pains. 


F. C. H. 


CENTENARIANS. —I enclose you a cutting from 
the Manchester Courier or Examiner relating to 
very remarkable cases of longevity. Ifthe parson 
of Astbury or any other gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood searched the registers, I have no doubt 
the ages of Mrs. Hall’s husband and mother would 
be found as correct as no doubt her own :— 

“A REMARKABLE Memper or A REMARKABLE 
Famity.—The census return for Stockport, submitted to 
the beard of guardians yesterday, contains the name of 
Mary Jane Hall, who completed her 100th birthday in 
July last. She is an inmate of the Stockport Union 
Workhouse. Her husband died in 1851 at the age of 
100; her father, who served as a British soldier in the 
first American war, died at the age of 107, and her mother 
at the age of 105. The remains of both lie in the grave- 
yard of Astbury church, near Congleton. Mrs. Hall is 
the only survivor of a family of twenty children—ten 
boys and ten girls, none of whom died under the age of 
thirty. Several of them lived to be eighty. She has been 
a smoker for more than fifty years, and on being informed 
by the governor of the workhouse that he would allow 
her an extra bit of tobacco or tea from his own private 


store, she had no hesitation in deciding in favour of | 


* baccy. 
T. H. 

Tue Darsy (Botantcat Mistake. )— 

“The daisy has been the favourite with poets. Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Burns, Wordsworth, 
and others of less fame, have celebrated its humble beauty. 
‘ [t is called, generally, Margaret, but also Paque- 
rette, or Easter-flower, in France, and Michaelmas-daisy 
in England.”— Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 


The Michaelmas daisy is certainly not Burns’s 


“wee modest” flower. 8. 


O'Connor oF ConNAUGHT AND OTHER IRISH 
Curers AT BanNocksuRN.—In anote on the pas- 
“ And Connoght pour’d from waste and wood 
Her hundred tribes, whose sceptre rood 
Dark Eth O’Connor swayed.” 
The Lord of the Isles, canto 6. 


Sir W. Scott writes, quoting Rymer’s Acta Re- 





“There is in the Fadera an invitation to Eth O’Con- 
nor, chief of the Irish of Connaught, setting forth that 
the king was about to move against his Scottish rebels, 
and therefore requesting the attendance of all the force 
he could muster, either commanded by himself in person 
or by some nobleman of his race. These auxiliaries were 
to be commanded by Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. 
Similar mandates were issued to the following Irish 
chiefs, whose names may astonish the unlearned and 
amuse the antiquary.” 

Then follow the names of twenty-five Irish 
chieftains, commencing with Eth O’Donnuld, Der- 
mod O’Cahan, Doneval O’Neel, and ending with 
O’Malan Helyn, Duci Hibernicorum Midie. 

I wish to know if any Irish historian has stated 
that this summons of King Edward IT. in 1314 
ever reached the Irish chieftains for whom it was 
intended; and if so, how they treated it. I am 
disposed to think that very few men like the 
MacCarthy, the O’Brien, the MacMahon, or the 
O'Reilly of that period presented themselves under 
the banner of the King of England at Bannock- 
burn. I hardly see how they could be made to 
come, and their sympathies, I should expect, 
would be entirely with the “Scottish rebels.” I 
should like also to know if the list of names as 
given by Rymer has been examined by any com- 
petent person for the purpose of connecting the 
names as spelled with individuals. The territory 
or lerdship is in some instances given, but the 
spelling is so barbarous that the identification of 
some of the names with well-known families is 
extremely difficult to the unlearned. W. H. P. 


Eper.—There was in former times a family of 
this name,’and styled of Horton, co. Stafford, to a 
member of which a grant of arms was made in 
the seventeenth century, as Edge of London 
and co. Stafford. 

In Mr. Savage’s work on New England settlers 
occurs the name “ Robert Edge, 1635.” This 
surname is common in Staffordshire, and in a 
lesser degree in Derbyshire, but I am under the 
impression that it must have originated in the 
former county, where certain natural features of 
the ridges which traverse it are called “ edges.” 

“ As we proceed southward,” says a writer in a local 
paper (Staffordshire Advertiser, June 3), “ many other ele- 
vations successively arise, and are called by the expres- 
sive name Edges,” 

E, E. E. 


A Weatuer LecEenpd.—A Worcestershire gen- 
tleman — an “old salt’””— who characteristically 
watches the “glass” and “signs of the times” 
most regularly, told me several years ago that if 
the prevailing winds during the vernal equinox— 
say from March 12 to 28—blow from the north to 
south-east, the following summer will be a dry 
one, and if from the south to north-west the con- 
trary. Several years of observation have con- 
firmed this. I am not aware from what source 
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my old friend got the information, or whether the 
autumnal equinox is equally prophetic. 
Jont1_NEpos. 
Alderley. 


Tomas Percy THE YouncER.—Thomas Percy, 
the nephew of Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
the editor of the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
was born Sept. 13, 1768; educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and thence elected to St. John’s 
College, Oxford, as scholar. He was afterwards 
fellow, and graduated B.C.L. in 1792, and D.C.L. 
in 1797. 

In 1794 he was ostensibly the editor of the 
fourth edition of the Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. He was vicar of Grays Thurrock, in the 
county of Essex, and obtained preferment in Ire- 
land most probably through the influence of his 
uncle the Bishop of Dromore. Thomas Percy the 
younger died on May 14, 1808, whilst on a visit to 
his cousin Barbara Percy, who had married Samuel 
Isted, Esq., at Ecton House, their seat in the 
county of Northampton, and where for many years 
the Old Ballad Folio which formed the basis of 
the Reliques was preserved. It is presumed that 
he died unmarried or issueless, so that by his 
death the chance of the Bridgenorth Percies being 
perpetuated became extinct. His uncle, the bishop 
of Dromore, survived him until 1811. 

JoHun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Wuat's nis Name ?—In the Life of Barham 
(i. 259) an amusing anecdote is told of Yates the 
actor and his wife entertaining at dinner a Bristol 
merchant who had shown them kindness, and 
whose name they had forgotten. This is capped 
by another anecdote of King the actor, who met a 
friend whose name he had forgotten, and took 
him home to dinner. After several attempts to 
find out his name, King said, “ My friend and I 


about it.” “Oh! with two ps,” was the answer. 

An old friend once related to me an anecdote 
of Sheridan Knowles, which, so far as I know, 
has not been published. Walking with Knowles, 
they were stopped by a gentleman, who said: 
“Oh Knowles, how could you serve me so? ” 

“ What’s the matter ? my dear fellow.” 

“Why, you promised to dine with me last 
Wednesday, and I invited some people I thought 
you'd like to meet, and you never came!” 

“T’m very sorry. What can I do 'to make 
amends ? ” 

“Come another day : come next Tuesday.” 

“Tuesday ? I can’t come Tuesday.” 

“ Say Wednesday.” 


“Tt shall be Wednesday. Depend upon me; 


if I’m in life I'll come.” 
And so they parted. Knowles, however, stood 








still in deep meditation for some time, and then 

exclaimed —“ For the soul of me, I can’t tell 

who that kind-hearted fellow is who wants me to 

dine with him.” C. T. 
Highgate, N. 


Querics. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of “On 
seeing an Infant in its Mother's Arms,” of which 
the following is the first verse >— 

“ The first ambrosial child of bliss, 
That Psyche to her bosom prest, 
Was not a brighter babe than this, 
Nor blushed upon a lovelier breast.” 
T. RatcLiFre. 

Bacon or “Tue Trwes.”—A letter of Daniel 
O’Connell (about 1835), in answer to an article in 
The Times (impugning his disinterested patriotism), 
and perhaps never surpassed for strength of in- 
vective, is addressed *‘ To Barnes and Bacon.” 
“ Barnes” is mentioned in your impression of 
June 24, 1871, p. 553," but who was “ Bacon”? 
Had he any repute in general literature? if so, 
what were his performances ? A. 

“THe Battap oF Froppen FIep, with a 
List of Craven Men who followed Lord Clifford 
(‘the Shepherd Lord ’) to the Battle, in Septem- 
ber, 1513,” is the title of a neatly printed pam- 
phlet from the elegant press of Edmondson & Co., 
Skipton in Craven. 

The ballad is “said to have been written by 
a schoolmaster at Ingleton in Craven about the 
time of Queen Elizabeth,” and the Skipton imprint 
is “from a manuscript in the possession of the 
late John Askew, Esq., of Palinsburn in the 
county of Northumberland.” 

What is known about the above ballad? I 
think that Walter Scott quotes it, and gives the 


; | late Rev. Mr. Lamb of Norham as his authority. 
have had a dispute as to how you spell your | 
name; indeed, we have laid a bottle of wine | 





| 


It is also quoted by Whitaker in his History of 
Craven. 

The “schoolmaster” is new to me. Is there 
any authority for the on dit? The “list of Craven 
men” was made by the late Rev. Wm. Carr, B.D., 
rector of Bolton Abbey church, and was tran- 
scribed from a MS. in possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. It is a curious document, and ar- 
ranged under the names of towns and villages. 
With the exception of the Garforths of Steeton— 
in the MS. “Garford ”—it does not appear that 
any of the old Craven families aided the move- 
ment. ‘The Christian name of “ Xrofer” occurs in 
two or three places. I presume that it is intended 
for Christopher.* James Henry Drxon. 

(“The Battle of Flodden Field” has been frequently 
reprinted ; the best edition known to us is that of 1808, 
with Notes and Illustrations by Henry Weber. } 


* The price of the above reprint is not given, but I 
believe it is sixpence. 
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Brerus, Deatus, AND MARRIAGES.— Will some 
one be kind enough to tell me where I may find 
a table, or instructions for making one, by which 
I may be able to calculate, with some approach to 
accuracy, the population of a parish by the births, 
deaths, and marriages that have occurred therein ? 
E. g., if the deaths registered at a given place 
between the years 1700 and 1709 inclusive aver- 
aged 25 per annum, how many inhabitants did the 
place contain at that time ? Bs Ge Ve Es 


Burnine oF Heretics Ative.—At what time 
did this barbarous practice commence in the 
Roman church? Priscillian, who is said to have 
been the first heretic delivered over by the church 
to the secular power, and who suffered under the 
Emperor Maximin about 4.p. 385, was put to 
death, not by fire but by decapitation, and not so 
much for heretical doctrines as for alleged im- 
moralities. The followers of the foolish Eon, 
who fancied that he was to be the judge of quick 
and dead, were sentenced by the Council of Rheims 
in 1148 to suffer as heretics, and chose rather, as 
is said by William of Newbury and others, to be 
burned than to renounce their faith in their idiot 
leader. Arnold of Brescia, under Pope Adrian IV. 
in 1155, was consigned to the civil authorities at 
Rome to be punished, and his body was burned, 
but not before it had been deprived of life. The 
bishop of Cahors, under Pope John XXIL. in 1317, 
was found guilty of such enormous crimes by 
ecclesiastical judges, that the magistrates of Avig- 
non, to whom he was delivered, condemned him 
to be both flayed and burnt alive. After the 
establishment of the Inquisition, indeed, in the 
thirteenth century, burning alive became an ordi- 
nary kind of death for heretics, as princes con- 
curred with ecclesiastical tyranny in its infliction. 
My question is, what is the earliest instance of 
burning alive for heresy, under sentence either of 
the ecclesiastical or civil power? We all know 
the tunica molesta in which the early Christians 
suffered, and this may have suggested to later 
judges or persecutors the cruel mode of death at 
the stake. 

I should also be glad to know certainly what is 
the first instance of a heretic having been de- 
livered over for punishment to the civil power. 
Was it that of Priscillian ? ZETETES. 


“ Frvz-LEAVED Crover.”—Is there any tradi- 
tion generally connected with a five-leaved clover? 
In “The Treasure-Stones—a Breton Legend,” by 
Madame Guizot de Witt in Good Words for the 
Young, for June 1870 (p. 414), “the crosswort and 
the five-leaved clover” are sought for purposes 
of enchantment, and are found “on the seashore.” 
What is this “crosswort”? I know the plant 
so called by Prior; but am not sure whether that 


be intended. 











Tus Doncaster Mayror.—I have heard the 
following lines of an old song. Can any of your 
readers give me the remainder ?— 

“The Doncaster mayor, he sits in his chair, 
His mills they merrily go ; 
His nose doth shine with drinking wine, 
And the gout is in his great toe.” 


A. O. V. P. 


DIsTINGUIsHED Grpstes.— Have any of the 
genuine gipsy race distinguished themselves in 
any way in the scientific, artistic, military, re- 
ligious, or political world? I of course exclude 
Bunyan, as, although a tinker, I consider that no 
reason to call him, as some writers have done, of 
gipsy descent. H. H. 

ortsmouth. 





Goop Fripay’s Breap Suprerstitron.—A few 
days since some gypsies with whom I was con- 
versing stated that bread baked on Good Friday 
would keep one or two years perfectly good, and 
bread, although not baked on Good Friday, if put 
on the same shelf with it, would keep equally as 
well. The gypsies stated it as a fact with serious 
earnestness, and never having heard of the belief 
before, I mentioned the circumstance to a friend, 
who considered it another instance of gypsy su 

rstition. On last Good Friday my house- 

eeper, to whom I had not mentioned the state- 
ment of the gypsies, came into my sitting-room 
with a loaf of a baked last Good Friday—a 
year old—and perfectly sweet and good. She said 
it was often the custom in the locality where she 
had formerly resided to bake bread on Good Fri- 
day, and occasionally keep a loaf one or two years, 
and it would also prevent other bread in the 


| house placed with it from going ropy, although 


| statement ? 


baked at another period of the year. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” give any 
account of the origin of this singular custom? ~ 
Hvsert Smita. 
St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth. 


Kisstné THE Foot.—It is said by Sismondi, in 
his History of the Fail of the Roman Empire, 
ch. xvii., that the nobles and councillors of Char- 
lemagne, after he became emperor, were required, 
whenever they had audience of him, to kneel and 
kiss his foot. What is the authority for this 
ZETETES. 


“A Letrer on ‘ Hamtet.’”—In 1839 some 
lithographic fac-similes, foolscap folio size, were 
printed for private presentation, of an autograph 
Letter on Hamlet, written by the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, of Boston, addressed in February 
of that year to James H. Hackett, then in New 
York. Mr. Hackett shortly left for England, and, 
in the following July, printed in London the 
lithograph of Mr. Adams's Letter, together with 


James Brirren. | his own Reply to it on a separate folio sheet. 
' 














q 
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The latter I possess, but I wish to learn where I | 
can procure or see the lithograph of Mr. Adams’s 


Letter. James H, FENNELL. 


Lorrertes. — Lotteries are generally said to 
have had their origin in Italy. In Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s Early Flemish Painters, page 68, 
reference is made to a lottery drawn at Bruges in 
February 1445. Is this the earliest on record ? 
If not, where can I find mention of any earlier ? 

Mrxtature or “ Tae HonovraBie Sik THomas 
Lowe.”—I have a miniature, framed, representing 
a man (nearly half-length) in a uniform of blue 
and silver, the coat-collar scarlet and silver; he 
also wears a powdered wig. There is a notifica- 


tion on the back of the picture, viz. “‘ The Honour- | 


able Sir Thomas Lowe. By Hoskins.” An 
addition in another hand states “painted on 
ivory. 
Who was Sir Thomas Lowe, and when did he 
live, &c., and which Hoskins was it ? 
G. S. Dea. 


Montatt Barons. — A recent number of the 
Archeological Institute’s Journal contains an in- 
teresting account of Hawarden Castle, by Mr. G. 
T. Clark. It was long in the possession of the 
Barons of Montalt. From what mountain or hill 
did this family derive their peculiar name? and 
is Mold, which was one of their castles, a corrup- 
tion of Mons Altus? T. E. Wrxnineron. 

“Tue Music Lesson,” py GERARD TERBURG.— 
In the late Exhibition of Old Masters at Burling- 
ton House there were by this artist two pictures 


equally bearing this name—Number 142, lent by | 


Mrs. A. Bradshaw, Number 181 by Lord Ash- 
burton. In each picture “ the pupil” holds a 
stringed instrument, which at the first glance 
might have been taken for a guitar, but on closer 
inspection proved to have two necks and many 
strings. I was not able to count them, so as to 
feel quite sure of their number, but they appeared 
to me to be above twenty. I am in hopes that 
some musical antiquary (perhaps Mr. CHAPPELL) 
may be able to tell me by what name these strange 
instruments went, and whether any such are still 
known to exist. NoELL RADECLIFFE. 


Lorp PaLtmeRston.—Where was he born? 











A Perpprer-Prot.—In several works relating to 
the West Indies, there is a dish mentioned, called 
“pepper-pot.” It is described as very useful ; 
all that is unconsumed of other dishes being put 
into it. Can any of your correspondents furnish 
& proper receipt ? CEconomvs, 

[We extract the following from The Cook and House- 
wife’s Manual, by Mistress Margaret Dods, of the 
Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s, eleventh edition, revised, 
p- 148 :— 

“ A Pepper Pot. 
“ Where everything that every soldier got, 
Fowl, bacon, cabbage, mutton, and what not, 
Was thrown into one bank, and went to pot.” 

“This is understood to be a sort of clear larder, or 
wash-day’s family dinner-dish, composed of all sorts of 
shreds and patches. It ought properly, if fine cookery is 
sought, to be an olio, composed of a due admixture of 
meat, fish, fowl, vegetables, and roots. To three quarts 
of water put a couple of pounds, cut, of whatever vege- 
tables are plentiful (a good proportion being onions), and 
a couple of pounds of mutton-scrag cut into three or four 
pieces; or a fowl, or a piece of veal, or lean bacon, and a 
little rice. Skim it; and, when nearly finished, add the 
meat of a lobster or crab, cut in bits, or the soft part of a 
few oysters, or yolk of hard-boiled eggs. Take off all the 
fat that rises, and season highly with pepper and cay- 
enne. Serve in a deep dish.” | 


Prant Fork Lore.—Many of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” may like to know that Fraser’s Maga- 
sine for November and December 1870 contains 
two interesting papers on this subject by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway. Can any reader correct for 
me from his own knowledge an obvious error 
in the following passage from one of the papers 
referred to P— 

“On her Ascension-day, formerly, the image of Mary 


| was removed from the altars, and the vacant spot where 





His birthplace is not mentioned in his Life by Sir 


Henry Lytton Bulwer. UneEpa. 


Philadelphia. 


[The biographers of Lord Palmerston are not agreed 
respecting his birth-place. In the Scots Magazine of 
1784, p. 554, as well as in the Salisbury Journal of Nov. 1, 
1784, it is stated that he was born in Park Street, West- 
minster, on Oct. 20, 1784; whereas some accounts of him 
assure us that he was born at Broadlands in Hampshire, 
his father’s English seat having the honour of his nativity. 
So, according to the Bristol Mercury of Oct. 21, 1865, 
Lord — himself wrote it down in the census of 
1861. 





each had stood was strewn with snowdrops.” 

It is easy to see that such a custom would com- 
memorate the finding of the flowers in our Lady’s 
grave by the Apostles after her Assumption; but 
as that feast is kept on Aug. 15, where could 
snowdrops be obtained for the purpose named ? 

“The Blasting-root Sprengwurzel (commonly 
called Springwurzel) is probably a fern root.” 
take this from the same paper. What is the 
scientific name of the plant ? 

Can any reader refer me to a book on German 
plant-names and plant-lore? * 

James BRITTEN. 


“ PotiticaAL Battaps.” — In vol. ii. p. 138 
(Wilkins) is the following verse :— 
“ Then out came the silks and the musty brocades, 
That the liv’ry of France may be laid on the maids, 
A good preparation for wild Irish plaids ; 
Which nobody can deny.” 


Was the plaid ever characteristic of the Irish 
* [Seubert’s Pflanzenkunde in populiirer Darstellung 


(4th edit. 1866, Leipsic and Heidelberg) may be con- 
sulted.—Ep. } 
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either as a manufacture or an article of dress? 
The text belongs to the time of Queen Anne, 
P, 140: — 
“ Haste, Hanover, over, and rescue our laws 
From a rascally medley of cowards and fools, 
y , cuckolds and pimps, bawds, bul 
Which nobody can deny.” 
Did the word “fool” in English ever sound 
like the word “fou” in French? It would seem 
so from the rhymes of this verse. Pat, 





Tue Poor iy Firanpers.—Cardinal Pole, in his | 


discussion with Master Lupset (Zngland in the 
Reign of King Henry VIII, E. E. r. S. p. 176), 


recommends that the impotent poor of England | 


should be nourished “after a maner lately de- 


uysed by the wysedome of the cytyzyns of Ipar in | 


Flaundres.” 

What was this special mode of treatment prac- 
tised in the city of Ypres ? : 

The note at p. clxxvi. does not give the ex- 
planation required. Such hospitals or almshouses 
as are mentioned in the note were then to be found 
in England. 

Pole was commending the wisdom devised in a 
new treatment, not of old men or women or in- 
fants, but rather of incurables—of those, in fact, 
merely “the wych nature hath brought forth im- 
potent x by syknes are fallen thereto.” 

Epw. J. Witson. 


“Tue RevELATION or AnticuRist”: “ Sum- 
MARY oF ScripturE.”—Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting the two following 
books—one called The Revelation of Antichrist, 
and the other The Summary of Scripture, both 
dated in 1530 or previously? They were pro- 
hibited by a proclamation, dated in June 1530, 
which was noticed in The Atheneum of June 3 
(p. 698) as having been lately presented to the 
British Museum. W. H. Harr. 

[The Revelation of Antichrist, 1529, published with 
the pseudonym of Richard Brightwell, is by John Frith, 
Bishop Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 299; Thomas Becon’s 
Catechism (Parker Society), p. 421; and Bohn’s Lowndes, 
p. 841.—The Sum of the Scriptures from the Dutch, 
but which appears to have been originally written in 
Italian, was translated (about 1530) into English by 
Simon Fish, the author of The Supplication of Beggars.— 
Becon’s Catechism, p.421. The proclamation of Henry 
VIIL. is printed in “ N. & Q.” 1" 8. vii. 422.) 

Joun Rocerson.—In a “ List of Protestants 
who in pursuance of an Act of Parliament, 15 Chas. 
IL, for encouraging Protestant Strangers and 
others to inhabit and plant in y* Kingdom of Ire- 
land, &c.,” I find the name of “ John Rogerson, 
Merchant,” a native of Rotterdam. He took the 


oaths of allegiance and supremacy April 15, 1673. 
He was probably the same person as Sir John 
Rogerson, Lord Mayor of Dublin 1693, knighted 
by Henry, Viscount Sydney, Lord Deputy, June 12, 
I shall be extremely obliged if any of your | 


1693. 





lies, and beaux; | 


! 
| correspondents who understand the Dutch lan- 
guage would solicit information for me respecting 
Mr. Rogerson’s parentage from the readers of your 
contemporary, the Navorscher, and transfer the 
replies to your pages. Y. 8. M. 

SHAKESPEARE Portrart, Etc.—In the British 
Magazine for June 1762 there is a letter from 
Stratford-on-Avon, dated from the White Lion, in 
which mention is made of “the portrait of our 
great Shakespear, finely painted in the yard.” 
What was this, and what has become of it? The 
writer was also taken by the landlord to visit 
“two young women, lineal descendants of our great 
poet,” who kept “a small alehouse some small 
| distance from Stratford.” He found “ the eldest 
about eighteen, amazingly like him, with a most 
lively turn of spirit.” Who were they ? 

C. Ettiot Browne. 


| Teno, A MopELLeR or Scutptrorn.—Where can 
any notice be found of Tebo, who modelled for 
Wedgwood and others about 1772? U. O—n, 


“THe Warnine.”—Can any one refer me to 
a poem of about sixteen stanzas called “The 
Warning,” and commencing — 

“ Time ever with its unabating stream,”— 

is to be found, and who is the author? It is the 
amplification of an idea to be found in book viii. 
sec. 7 of St. Augustine's Confessions, where a figure, 
whose back is turned to him, and whose guilt 
and condemnation he hears pronounced, turns 
round and reveals his own features, A. I 


4e 


Replies. 
THE WHITE TOWER OF LONDON,* 
(4% S. vii. 211, 309, 394, 483.) 

The queries had reference to some of the impro- 
babilities upon which the theory of a Norman 
origin for the White Tower is based. The replies 
of De R. (4" 8. vii. 309) lead away from the 
main question by alluding to Roman camps, 
Rochester Castle, and other matters not adverted 
to in the queries. 

1. Before reverting to the main question I 
would remark—(1) that Dz R.’s allusion to Roman 
camps as “ merely earthworks” is not borne out 
by even the brief account of camps given in the 
Archeological Journal (i. 93, 94, 1845); (2) that 
the White Tower is built at the foot of a natural 
hill, whereas “the site chosen for a Norman 
castle was usually an elevated spot of ground 
naturally defended on two or more sides” (Jour. 
Brit. Arch. Assoc. vi. p. 211, 1851); (3) that a 
citadel sufficient to contain a garrison implies 
something more than merely the deep ditch and 
strong palisade referred to in Old London (p. 19). 





* Old London, paper t1., pp. 13 to 139, (Murray, 1867.) 
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The building under consideration is one which 
our oldest antiquaries, and among them Leland 
and Camden, considered to be Roman, which 
Stukeley delineated as an Arx Palatina (Jtin. 
Curios., Lond. 1724, map lvii. p. 112); which 
Henry of Huntingdon (a Norman, born 1095) 
described as a tower with battlements in the days 
of Canute (Hen. of Hunt. (Bohn), b. 6, p. 193, 
1853); which Fitzstephen (a Norman) called an 
Arx Palatina (Stow, ii. App. p. 9, 1720); and 
which Holinshed said Vortigern (in the fifth cen- 
tury) furnished with a strong garrison of men of 
war (Chron. p. 110, 1577). It was first known 
simply as a tower, then as the White Tower. It 
is the ~~ feature—an integral fortress 
within the Tower of London. 

2. The question whether it can reasonably be 
said that the White Tower was executed in haste 
(Old London, p. 41) is not satisfactorily met by 
suggesting the number of years it may or may not 
have taken to build. 

3. The novel idea that the keep of a Norman 
castle was erected, from its foundations, without 
a well, is at variance with the opinions of arche- 
ologists on the supposed arrangements of Norman 
castles. Since the archeological journals were 
begun in 1844, it has been considered that a well 
in the keep was an indispensable characteristic of 
Norman military construction. Without the need- 
ful supplies of the well, which is commonly in the 
substance of the wall (Arch. Jour. i. 96), it may 
be asked how the score of resolute men in the 
keep would have held the main door and postern 
against an army? (Old London, p. 40.) The 
supply of water from the Thames, available for 
the “ inhabitants of the Tower ” in ordinary times, 
as suggested by De R., would not have served the 
closely beleaguered garrison in the keep after the 
enceinte was lost, and much less after the garrison 
had (say by surprise) lost the lower stories of the 
keep (Old London, p. 40). 

If the weighty opinions of learned men of 
several generations, men who on historical and 
traditional grounds considered the White Tower 
to be a Roman building, could be altogether ig- 
nored, and Bayley did not venture so to treat them 
(Tower of London, i. 1 to 5, 1821-5), the mas- 
sive proportions and the simple character of the 
chapel in the White Tower would, per se, furnish 
but weak evidence in support of the more modern 
opinions in reference to the Norman origin of the 
White Tower. Bayley described the chapel in 
the White Tower as a “sacred apartment com- 
monly dignified with the name of Czesar’s Chapel.” 
(vol. i. 112.) 

4. That which is stated to be direct evidence 
for the employment of Gundulph upon the White 
Tower in 1078 on ground (i. e. land) which up to 
that time, according to Mr. G. T. Clark, was oc- 
cupied by certain temporary defences (Old London, 


p. 98) is founded upon an error in translating 
“* Magne turris” in Textus Roffensis into White 
Tower. In whatever way Textus Roffensis may 
be used as evidence of Gundulph having been 
employed upon Rochester Castle, Mr. Duesbury 
clearly demonstrated that Gundulph could not 
have built the keep of Rochester Castle (Jour. Brit. 
Arch. Assoc, x. 156, 157); and this conclusion is 
one which most practical persons conversant with 
ancient buildings would arrive at after carefully 
surveying the masonry of the keep of Rochester 
Castle. 

5. The composition of Roman and Norman 
mortar is thus described :— 

“Roman mortar is composed of lime, pounded tiles, 
sand and gravel, more or less coarse, and even small 
pebblestones ; these ingredients vary in their quantities, 
but usually the lime and pounded tiles predominate. 
Norman mortar is totally different from the Roman ; it 
contains no pounded tile, and the sand is generally in 


excess.” —Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc. ii. 85. 


The mortar with which the White Tower was 
built has pounded tiles in its composition, and 
therefore may be pronounced not Norman, but 
Roman mortar. Blood would, without doubt, be 
a poor ingredient in the composition of mortar. 
The metaphor of Fitzstephen applies to colour; 
his expression, ‘‘ the blood of beasts,” indicates an 
allusion to pagan ceremonies, but his whole de- 
scription shows that he, though a Norman born 
in the reign of King Stephen, did not know the 
origin of the Tower—a fact of which he could 
not have been ignorant if Gundulph or any Nor- 
man, so shortly before his own time, had erected 
the building. The “preparation” of the Tower 
previous to the Christmas of 1066 Giudging from 
the description of the site of the Tower in Old 
London (p. 19), twelve or fourteen years after 
1066) could scarcely, by a stretch of imagination, 
be made to apply to interior arrangements merely— 
such as hangings, bedding, kitchen and domestic 
objects, as suggested by Dz R. 

The description of the White Tower as having 
been washed by the Thames in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons is not to be disregarded. Fitzste- 
phen said that London had been walled on the 
south side, “‘ but the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
had washed away, worn, and cast down the wall.” 
The probability that the Tower of London, as a 
fortress, consisted of little more than the White 
Tower at the close of Stephen’s reign is borne 
out by Mr. Clark in Old London (p. 101), and the 
two great military works necessary to protect the 
White Tower from the tidal stream were not 
executed (according to the same authority) until 
after Stephen’s reign, the broad ditch having been 
excavated by Longchamp in the reign of King 
John (pp. 42, 111); and the quay was probably 
the work of Henry III. (p. 94). 

The foregoing facts and inferences furnish evi- 
dence in support of the opinions of our oldest 
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antiquaries that the White Tower is a Roman 
building, and if the name of Gundulph were 
withdrawn from the arguments which —— the 
Norman theory, the advocates of the Norman 
origin of the White Tower would have no foun- 
dation to rest upon. Yet it is shrewdly ques- 
tioned in these days whether Gundulph was an 
architect at all, and whether actually he was 
employed by the king to build the White Tower 
(The Builder, xxi. 812, 1863); and in Knight’s 
London (ii. 201, 1842) some oes questions are 
asked concerning Gundulph’s reputed employ- 
ment upon the White Tower. RoMAN. 


MEDALLIC QUERIES, 
(4" 8. vii. 514.) 

The second medal about which your corre- 
spondent Mr. R. W. H. Nasu, A.B., inquires, is 
that of “the Order of Liberators”—a_ political 
order or association instituted in the year 1826 by 
Daniel O’Connell, the leader of the Irish people, 
and known as generally by the designation of 
“The Liberator.” I was a very young boy indeed 
at the time O'Connell announced his intention of 
forming the order or association in question, and 
when he described the badge or medal by which 
each associate was to be distinguished. This was 
in the summer of 1826, during the memorable 
contest between Henry Villiers Stuart (now Lord 
Stuart de Decies)—who championed Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and for whom Daniel O’Con- 
nell was engaged as principal counsel—and Lord 
George Beresford, the representative of the Tory 
anti-Catholic interest of the period. The contest, 
which was severe, protracted, and universally ex- 
citing, ended in the overthrow of the Beresfords 
and the triumph of the Emancipationists in the 
person of young Henry Villiers-Stuart, who was 
returned by a great majority as member for the 
county of Waterford. There was a form ob- 
served in the enrolment of a member of “the 
Order of Liberators”; the medal was suspended 
from a green ribbon, which was placed on the 
neck of the person admitted to membership by 
the president on the occasion. Everything was 
done openly; usually at a public meeting con- 
vened for the P ose. I may add that boys and 
youths were e igible; and that I had the honour 
of “wearing the green,” and triumphing in the 
medal as a member of the Order of Tete, 
when I was about the age of fifteen years. I may 
remark that O’Connell’s announcement of what 
the medal woyld be was critically correct in every 
particular; and that after the lapse of so many 
years I well remember his words, as he spoke from 
the balcony of the principal hotel to the immense 
multitude assembled on the Mall of Waterford. 

Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 


Limerick. 














With respect to the first medal inquired about, 
Valerius Maximus (lib. v. cap. iv.) gives as an 
instance of filial affection a story of a daughter, 
Pero by name, nourishing her aged father Cimon 
when in prison, “ velut infantem pectori suo ad- 
motum.” This may be the incident referred to 
by the impression on the obverse. 

H. Jenner-F vst, Jon. 


MONOLITH AT MEARNS. 
(4" 8. vii. 514.) 

A monolith we understand to be a stone set up 
and standing apart from any other. The position 
of this one seems to be on “ high ground ”—pos- 
sibly an elevated ridge forming a water-shear— 
said to be the south boundary of the parish of 
Mearns, in Renfrewshire. Mearns is bounded om 
the east partly by Carmunnock in Lanarkshire, and 
on the south and south-west by the parishes of 
Fenwick and Stewarton, both in Ayrshire; and, 
accordingly, this stone may have been originally 
set up, and may now stand, at the junction of the 
three counties—symbolised by the device, said to 
be a “ plait of three,” on the north and south sides 
of the stone, twice figured on each of these sides. 
The stone, on its east and west sides, has been 
sculptured also; but what that is, not being so 
distinct, has not been explained, although pos- 
sibly discoverable. 

he lands of Capel-rig are mentioned; but 
whether the stone is on}these, Tavs fails to men- 
tion. They belonged anciently to the military 
order of knights called “The Templars,” who 
were wont to erect the cross upon all their pos- 
sessions ; and it is just possible that the «doe 
groove” in the east side of the stone, if ential, 
and if that side fronts Capel-rig, may denote the 
shaft of a cross—the transverse groove figuring the 
arms, and, being less deeply cut, having become 
obscure from weathering. 

Or, as it may also be conjectured, this stone 
was one of two “standing stones” mentioned as 
boundary marks in a grant made before 1316 by 
Hubert de Maxwell, Lord of Mearns, to the 
monks of Paisley, to whom the kirk of Mearns 
belonged, of about nine acres ‘at the new town, in 
exchange for the like extent situated at the “ auld 
town” of Mearns. This last was just under 
shadow of the castle, while the new town was 
removed better than half a mile to the north. 
Capel-rig lies north of the new town, and part 
of it was mixed up with this grant, as an express 
exception is made of such as belonged to the 
house of Torphichin, the Knights of St. John, and 
successors of the Templars (Register of Paisley, 
pp- 101, 102). A sculptured stone of the begia- 
ning of the fourteenth century—of the time of 
The Bruce—would be vastly interesting. 

It is not known that, hitherto, this stone has 
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been noticed; but, if it has, that is likely to be 
found in Crawford’s Renfrewshire, Semple’s edit., 
1782; Ure's Ruthinglen and East Kilbride; Innes’ 
Orig. Parochiales; or the Old or New Statistical 
Accounts,—all of which Tavs may consult. She 
may be advised also (as all ancient sculptured 
stones are curious, and their existence worthy of 
being permanently recorded) to describe the stone 
some little more minutely, as its figure or form, 
and dimensions given, are ill to understand. The 
nature of the stone should likewise be stated : 
how it has been sectioned, the position of the 
“deep groove,” and whether it has been brought 
to its present form entirely by artificial means. 
As it would seem, the stone in form is irregularly 
quadrilateral and pyramidal, EsPEDARE. 


THE DOCTRINE OF CELTICISM. 
(4 8, vii. 349, 525.) 

H. R., who replies to BrzBo, quotes very recent 
authorities in support of his Celtic views, and 
ignores the testimony; of the earliest historian of 
the island. Does H. R. suppose that Professor 
Huxley knows better than Tacitus, who in his life 
of Agricola states distinctly that the Caledonians 
were Germans, and that the Cimbrians (the an- 
cestors of the Welch) were also Germans? Tacitus 
makes no mention whatever of Celts in Great 
Britain. In any case, the views of Sir Walter Scott 
in regard to this subject are surely as much en- 
titled to “respectful consideration” as the dreams 
of modern Celticologists. I am a native born 
Highlander of Jura, Argyleshire, and understand 
the Gaelic language ; and whatever may be alleged 
to the contrary, I am firmly convinced that a very 
large Norse element pervades both the speech 
and the people of the Highlands of Scotland. As 
regards the rest, if there be any remains of the 
aboriginal language spoken by the first inhabitants, 
it must indeed be infinitesimally small. 

James RANKIN. 





H. R., writing from Dunbar, informs your 
English readers that “in Scotland we hold Celt- 
icism to be a great fact.” On the other hand 
“we,” that is, certain of us in the West of Scot- 
land, hold it to be the illusion of a few vision- 
aries—antiquaries falsely so called. H. R.’s chief 
object, he tells us, is to refer to what he calls 
“the popular notion, that the fair or blond race 
in the British Isles denotes only a Teutonic an- 
cestry, and that the dark races are the Celts.” 
Now no one supposes that every individual of the 
Teutonic race was blond, or fair, or red-haired. 
We know that many of the Danes and North- 
men were black, and the Danes were not Celts. 
“Nothing,” says Dr. G. Campbell, in reference to 
Professor Huxley’s remarks, “is so little certain 


| as the source and permanency of human colour.” 


Again, according to Mr. Hyde Clarke: “* Although 
Professor Huxley had laid down his statements as 
established by the concurrence of men of science, 
there was very little [he might have added no- 
thing] capable of proof.”” We cannot, therefore, be 
too careful how we admit mere dogma into the 
category of accepted fact. “ Evidence,’ Professor 
Huxley says, ‘may be adduced to show that the 
language spoken by both these types of people in 
Britain (the dark and the blond), at and before the 
Roman conquest, was exclusively Celtic.” This 
evidence, he tells us, is furnished “ by the state- 
ments of Cesar,” and “by the testimony of an- 
cient monuments and local names.” As a question 
of fact Cesar makes no such statement, either 
directly or by implication. In regard to the 
monuments, Ogham inscriptions, and the like, 
wherever it has been possible to bring these to 
the test of competent scholarship, such have in- 
variably proved to be Gothic or Teutonic. The 
topography of the West of Scotland and the Isles, 
and indeed generally throughout the whole extent 
of North Britain, it is patent to any one at all 
versed in the subject, is palpably Norsk. Pro- 








fessor Huxley goes on to say that, “ different as 
the Teutonic and Celtic languages are, philologers 
declare them to be cognate.” On the contrary, 
Dr. Percy held that the Celts and Teutons were 
ab origine two distinct races; and I am willing to 
believe he could see as far into a millstone as 
Professor Huxley and the philologers. Once more, 
in the view of Professor Huxley: “The Saxon 
invaders brought with them their Teutonic dia- 
lects; and these, to a great extent, supplanted the 
pre-existing Celtic.” We learn on better autho- 
rity, that of the late J. M. Kemble, that “the 
received accounts of the Saxon immigration, and 
subsequent fortunes and ultimate settlement, are 
devoid of historical truth in every detail.” It is 
nearly certain that the displacement of the ori- 
ginal British began long before, and continued 
without intermission on to and beyond the period 
of Roman occupation. Professor Huxley told his 
auditory he could drive a waggon from the dikes 
of Holland to the wall of China, without meeting 
with a single interruption; which was met by 
the retort of the Saturday Reviewer, that he could 
drive his pen from beginning to end through 
every line of Professor Huxley’s lecture without 
meeting with a single fact. Bodichon, according 
to your Dunbar authority, divides the Celts into 
Gaelic, Belgic, and Cymbric; while Cesar states 
distinctly that the Belge were Germans. Thus 
the testimony of the Roman historian is here con- 
fronted with the deductions of the collectors of 
old bones, whose vague and uncertain speculations 
have been dignified with the high-sounding title 
of “Ethnological Science.” Does H. R. attach 
any importance to the opinion of Professor Max 
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Miiller? From this scholar he will learn that | 

the present state of ethnology leaves no room for 

dogmatic conclusions. I cannot say I share H. R.’s | 

tenderness in regard to the persons whose pecu- 

liar views have been cnaied by your correspon- 

dent Briso. W. B. 
Glasgow. 





Retics or Burns (4" S, vii. 451.)—At this re- 
ference you give some relics of Burns. The last | 
couplet, and apparently the most doubtful one, I 
can prove to be true. At least forty years ago I 
was travelling in Scotland, and stopped to bait at 
Brownhill Inn, the place where your incident is 
said to have occurred. As we were waiting while 
the horse was being fed, the driver said to me— 
“In this very inn yard I saw our great poet 
Burns. He was washing himself in the horse- 
trough, having apparently been drinking all night. 
Just at that moment a grey-coated parson came 
out, having slept at the inn. The ostler brought 
out his horse, and before he got on it the parson 
said to the ostler (taking fourpence out of his 
pocket) “You see I ought to give you all this four- | 
pence, but I shall want to pay threepence for the 
ferry hard by, so I can only give you a penny.” 
Burns, who had been looking on all the time, 
roared out the lines you have quoted, only slightly 
different— 


* Black’s your coat, 
Black’s your hair, 
And black’s your conscience, of which you've damned 
little to spare.’ 
T. W. 


He then gave the ostler sixpence.” 

GNAtTs versus Mosqurtors (4 8. vii. 352, 416, 
505.)—It was stated during a very hot summer 
two or three years ago that mosquitoes had ap- 


peared in England for the first time. We have 
two kinds in this country—the noisy and the 


| a fine.” 
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the autobiography of Thomas Hardy, was well 
known at the time; but as it was current in Lin- 
coln’s Inn something better than half a century 
back, it differed somewhat from Mr. Hardy’s story. 
The Lincoln's Inn story, as I heard it, ran as fol- 
lows : — Mr. Kant, personally a total stranger to 
Mr. Erskine, out of admiration for his eloquence 
and public character, devised his estate to him. 
On Mr. Kant’s death his attorney came up to-Lon- 
don to have the pleasure of announcing so flatter- 
ing a fact to the great forensic orator, and took 
occasion to mention how heartily he sympathised 
with his client in his admiration of the devisee, 
and the particular happiness he had in himself 
preparing the will. Mr. Erskine was very sus- 
ceptible of being pleased by praise or even flattery, 
and the announcement naturally procured the 
attorney a most cordial reception. In the midst 
of Erskine’s warm and energetic expressions of his 
leasure and thanks, the attorney said,—*“ Mr. 
Zrskine, to make the matter doubly sure, after 
Mr. Kant had executed his will, I made him levy 
The future chancellor, though not muc 
of a real-property lawyer, did know the effect of 
levying a fine upon a will, and jumping up cried 
out, “ You d—d eternal fool, you om revoked 
the will,” and all but kicked the attorney down 
stairs. J. H.C. 


Our Lapy or Hotyrwett (4* §., vii. 475.)— 
There is a village of Holywell, part of the parish 
of Castle-Bytham, in Lincolnshire. It has a park 
and mansion, and the Great Northern main line 
passes close by ; it is not above seven miles from 
Stamford, and from the county boundary of Rut- 
land only about a mile. A reference to any 
county guide-book or directory would have saved 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” the trouble of publish- 
ing the query. 

A better knowledge of county topography is 





mute — but the bites are equally disagreeable. 
There is a common weed in this country, which 
I suppose is known in England, called pennyroyal, | 
growing in poor land and on turnpike roads, to | 
which mosquitoes have a special dislike, although | 
the smell is agreeable to most persons. Pieces of | 
it spread about a room will drive away mosqui- 


England, which would not require an act of par- 
liament, this prescription may be of service. 
M. E 

Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Harrrer Crarke, acep 106 (4" §. vii. 
511.)—By the memorial card issued by the repre- 
sentatives of this lady, she would have attained 
the age of one hundred years had she lived till 
August next. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, N, 


Lorp Ersxrye (4" 8. vii. 510.)—The story to 
which your correspondent G. refers, as related in 


very desirable. Not long before Lord Palmer- 
| ston’s death the Daily News placed Brocket Hall 
in Derbyshire. The Morning Star, not long before 
its death, fixed Gorhambury in Surrey; another 
London paper put Hatfield House in Hampshire, 
and a Suffolk paper allotted St. Neot’s to the 


| same county a few weeks ago. An entire village 


| 
| 
toes. If meapeoees have become naturalised in | was also recently removed from Herts to another 
c 


| county by a London daily paper. W. PoLLarp. 
| Old Cross, Hertford. : 


P.S. There are Holwells (or Holywells) in dif- 
| ferent counties—one in Leicestershire near Melton. 
| It has a chalybeate spring—the old Holy-well. 
| Dick Christian speaks of it in Silk and Scarlet, 

. 14. The old rusty bowl chained to the well- 
| side, of which he speaks, was there in my school- 
| boy days. (He lived at Melton, and we were 
eaeems and friends.) There is Holywell Hill 
| at St. Alban’s, and the well is there close to 
| where the Duchess of Marlborough’s great house 
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formerly stood. There is also a Holwell in Hatfield 
parish, near Essendon, and the well is still used. 

Passton Prays (4 8, vii. 475.)—Passion plays 
take place at Seville every year during the Holy 
Week. A correspondent of Art, Aug. 1870, com- 
paring the representation with that of Oberam- 
mergau, says :— 

“The performances of the two countries are distinct 
for this reason—that at Oberammergau everything is 
done con amore and with a religious aim, whereas at 
Seville the theatrical manager, who is permitted to repre- 
sent the Gospel narrative once a year, hardly regards—to 
use the words of a late writer—his sacred play with the 
same amount of reverence which a London director be- 
stows on his Christmas pantomime.” 

Joun Piecor, Jun. 


Srr Jonn Mason (4" S. vii. 365, 420, 495.) — 
I shall be happy to answer H. M.’s inquiries as 
far as I have it in my power to do so. Sir John 
Mason married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Isley of Sundridge, Kent, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Richard Guildford, K.G. Lady Mason was, 
at the time of her marriage with Sir John, the 
widow of Richard Hill, Esq., an officer of 
Henry VIII.’s household, to whom she bore 
several children. There was, however, no issue 
of her marriage with Sir John Mason. Sir John 
died in 1566 (leaving the said Elizabeth him sur- 
viving), when his nephew Anthony (the son, I 
believe, of his half-brother), who assumed the 
name of Mason, was his principal heir. This 
Anthony appears to have left a considerable pro- 
geny; as there were till within a recent period, 
and, for all I know, may be still, numerous repre- 
sentatives of the name living in the neighbour- 
hood of Winchester. 

Whilst I am on the subject, perhaps H. M. or 
some other of your correspondents can afford me 
some information with reference to the family of 
the poet Mason. The great-grandfather of the 
poet, the Rev. Valentine Mason, was a beneficed 
clergyman in Yorkshire; but was, I believe, ori- 
ginally from Cherrington, in Oxfordshire. Is 
there any reason to suppose that he was of the 
same family as Sir John? I know that some of 
his descendants have thought so. How, too, was 
the poet related to Archbishop Hutton and to 
Coombe the author of Lessons of Thrift, and how 
were the Masons connected with the families of 
Richardson, Backhouse, and Meynell or Mennell ? 
Information on any of the foregoing points will be 
thankfully received, and cannot fail, I think, to 
be of general interest. Pp. M. 


Gates, Istz or Man (4 S. vii. 409, 484.)— 
“A Court holden betwixt the gates.” In A Short 
Treatise of the Isle of Man, dedicated by James 
Chaloner, the regicide, to Lord Fairfax (1653), 
I find a “Prospect of Castel Rushon, E.N.E.,” 
from which it appears that in Chaloner’s time 





there existed a very considerable walled enclosure, 
with gateways, to the right of the main entrance 
to the castle on that side. I venture to suggest 
the probability of the Court in question having 
been held therein; if so it might, I think, fairly 
be said to have been held “ betwixt the gates.” ~ 
G. M. T. 


Dore (4* S. vii. 453.)—Is not the meaning of 
the name dor or doré? What was the relation- 
ship between Mortimer and Mabbe ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


‘ 


“ WHETHER OR No” (4" 8. vii. 142, 286, 378, 
485.)—In the seventy-first number of the Idler, 
Dick Shifter, after having been cheated, during 
his rural excursion, into buying a blind horse, and 
having remonstrated with the roguish vendor, 
receives from him the reply that ‘‘ whether horses 
had eyes or no, he should sell them to the highest 
bidder.” In this case I should certainly prefer 
“‘ whether horses had eyes or not ”{(that is, 
“ whether horses had eyes or had not eyes”), but 
the expression may be upheld by supplying the 
complemental word, “whether horses had eyes or 
no eyes.” 

But in most cases where “whether or no” is 
used, the phrase cannot be so justified. To say 
“ whether a thing is right or no,” or “ whether it 
has been done or no,” is manifestly wrong, for the 
complete expression is “whether it is right or 
not right,” “whether it is true or not true,” 
“No,” therefore, can here have no place. 

Again, if a man is determined on going for a 
walk, and his friend observes to him, “ But it 
may rain,” he will reply, if he speaks correctly, 
not “I shall go whether it rains or no,” but “TI 
shall go whether it rains or not,” that is, whether 
it rains or [does] not [rain]. Bearing these dis- 
tinctions in mind, a writer or speaker may always 
see where “no” is just admissible, and where it 
is wholly intolerable, and will understand that, in 
the great majority of cases, “ not” is absolutely 
demanded. J.S. W. 


Ficrron anv Fact (4 8. vii. 494.)—The tale 
mentioned by St. SwirHin appeared in Chambers’s 
Journal, July 24, 1869, under the title “A Great 
Jewel Robbery.” Joun Precort, Jun. 


“Tne JUDGEMENT OF A MOST REVEREND AND 
LEARNED Man” (4" §, vii. 493.)— This was 
written by Theodore Beza, and, according to Strype 
in his Annals, was translated by Field, the noted 
Puritan, and published about 1580, It is noticed 
at p. 169 in Bohn’s Lowndes, The Lamentable 
Complaint of the Commonalty was first published 
in 1585. There was another edition in 1588, and 
it was reprinted in A Parte of a Register about 
1590. The Unlawfull Practises of Prelates was 
published privately, without date, but about 1584. 
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Tt was afterwards reprinted in A Parte of a 

Register. G. W.N. 
Alderley Edge. 

“ ADAMANTINE CHarIns” (4% §, vii. 492.)— | 

The above expression appears in the following :— | 

“ Together linkt with adamantine chains.” 

(Spenser’s Hymn in Honour of Love.) 

“ Death’s adamantine chain.” 
Drummond, Flowers of Sion. 


Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island, 1633, c. xii. 





Manilius, i. 921, has “ adamantez catenz.” 
Most of the above are referred to in a note, by 
Todd, on Paradise Lost, book i. line 48. 
C. R. P. 


I can supply one other example of the use of 
this expression. It is from Manilius (lib. i. 
extr.) — 

“ Atque adamanteis discordia vincta catenis.” 
F. C. H. 

“T gnawed my brazen chain, and sought to sever 

Its adamantine links.” 
Shelley, The Revolt of Islam, iii. 19. 
T. McGrarz. 


In a poem called “Belvoir,” printed in the 
Harleian Miscellany, iv. 559— 
“ And adamantine chains in pieces shook.” 
And in Canning’s Poems, p. 18 (ed. 1767)— 
“ And locks each sense in adamantine chains. 
Witt Apis WRIGHT. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

The following are from Crashaw’s translation of 
Marini’s Sospetto d’Herode. In stanza 14 he says 
of Atlas,— 

“ His adamantine fetters fall.” 
And again in stanza 18,— 
“ Of sturdy adamant is his strong chain.” 


B. N. 


“Nor Lost, BUT GONE BEFORE” (4 S, yv. pas- 
sim. )}—This familiar line occurs in the epitaph of 
Mary Angel, widow, died 1693, in St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney :-— 

“To say an angel here interred doth lye, 
May be thought strange, for angels never dye ; 
Indeed some fell from heaven to hell, 
Are lost, and rise no more; 
This only fell by death to earth, 
Not lost, but gone before.” 


Mackenzig E. Watcor, B.D. 


Garroons or Garrons (4" S, vii. 494.)—This 
word is derived from the Gaelic gearran (Ir. id.), 
a little farm-horse, a work-horse, a hack; per- 
haps from gear, short, short in size. 

R. 8S, CHARNOCK. 


Gray’s Inn. 
Catyin anp Szervetus (4" §, vii. 141.)—I 





suppose it is in that most partial and Jesuitical 


work, Audin’s Histoire de la Vie, des Ouvrages, et 
des Doctrines de Calvin, and nowhere else, that 
F. has found his “ authority for the statement 
that Calvin was personally present at the burning 
of Servetus”’; in fact he says, p. 441, in an off- 
hand ways but not sans penser a mal: “ et Calvin 
fermait la fenétre ot il était venu s’asseoir pour 


| assister & la supréme agonie de son ennemi.” 


Now I defy anyone to show true and reliable proof 
of this odious Audinuscalumny. He himself says, 
two pages previous: “Servet garda le silence” 
(on being asked to retract), “Calvin crut que 
son role était fint, et il prit congé du malheureux 
sans Vembrasser.” Had he kissed him, good and 
worthy M. Audin would not have failed to ex- 
claim: “ C’est le baiser de Judas!” 

To judge fairly the painful circumstances of 
Servetus’s death, we must go back, in thought, 
to the period at which it took place. Even gentle, 
pious Melanchthon, who through life acted up 
to his master Johann Unger’s favourite precept, 
** Cave ac cede,” wrote to Calvin: “ I declare that 
your magistrates have acted justly in putting to 
death such a blasphemer, after a regular and 
lawful trial.” Even Bolsec, the bitterest enemy 
of Calvin, wrote on the same occasion— 

“ Je]n’écris pas ces choses pour le plaisir que j'ai de la 
mort d’un si ord et monstrueux hérétique que fut Servet, 
je désirerais que tous ses semblables fussent exterminés ” ; 
and one hundred years later, in 1667, Drelincourt, 
in his defence of Calvin says :— 

“On lui reproche la mort et le supplice de Michel 
Servet l’Espagnol de maudite mémoire ; mais c’est avec 
beaucoup d’injustice. A cet égard il n’y a pas le mot & 
dire contre Calvin.” 

P. A. L. 


Srr Ratpn Breranp (4" 8S. vii. 473.) — Sir 
Ralph was of the ancient family of Bigland of 
Bigland Hall, near Cartmel, Grange, Lancashire, 
where the representative of the family, John 
Bigland, Esq., now resides. This family was 
allied in early times to the first houses in the 
north. There is a portrait in oil of Sir Ralph at 
the Hall. A print of him was published in 1803 
by J. Debrett, Piccadilly, a copy of which I have. 

H. Barner, M.D. 


Lenetu or Hark 1x Men anv Women (4° 5 
vii. 475.) —I once saw a Chinese running by the 
side of a European’s gig and whipping the horse 
with his pigtail, which was wonderfully long; 
but I unl afterwards that three or four yards of 
braid had been interwoven with the hair. I have 
examined the hair of a great many Chinese, and I 
never saw any above a yard long; but almost all 
of their pigtails are lengthened out by braid of 
one kind or another, which serves for many pur- 

of utility, and even of ornament for the 
ead. Their hair is thin and coarse; but the 
coarsest of all hair that has come under my ob- 
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servation is that of the Japanese. The variety of 
hair is a curious problem, and it is hard to believe 
that tropical heat alone should occasion wool in 
one region and long coarse hair in another. Where 
the cause is similar, the effect should be so too; 
where the cause is removed, the effect should 
cease; but to neither the Negro nor the Chinese 
hair does this apply. G. 

In an old number of the Literary Gazette, dated 
Aug. 12, 1826, I find the following account of a 
remarkable growth of hair, which may be inter- 
esting to G. E., although the hair referred to was 
not quite so long as that of the young lady men- 
tioned by him :— 

“There is at present at Naples a very singular pheno- 
menon, in the person of a young man, twenty-eight years 
of age, a native of Brischel, in Barbary, whose hair has 
grown to the extraordinary length of four feet. It re- 
sembles hog’s bristles in its texture.” 

SANDALIMN. 


Jupicrat Oatus (4 S. vii. 209, 354, 440, 505.) 
I have to thank HermMenrrvupr for her polite 
explanation, and to assure her that I am now 
satisfied that the obscure way in which my first 
note was expressed fully justified her mistake of 
its meaning. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Seipen’s Barraps (4" S. vii. 496.)—The col- 
lection of ballads made by Selden was the nucleus 
of that in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Wittiam Apis WriexrT. 


Twenty Pornts oF Prery (4" S. vii. 510.)— 


Culalo hills, co. Fife. These names may be from 
collis, Culfreich is the name of a large loch, co. 
Sutherland; Culernie of a spring, co. Inverness; 
and there is the parish of Cullen (originally Inver- 
cullen), co. Banfi. There is also Cultoquhey, co. 
Perth — 

“ remarkable for a great number of mounds of gravel, 
which appear as if they had been formed by the course of 
a river, probably the Shaggy ; said to have run formerly 
in this direction.” 

“ The Celtic name [of Cullicudden, co, Ross] is Coull 
a Chuddinn or Chudegin, signifying the Cuddie Creek, 
that species of fish being formerly, though not now, 
cangne in great abundance in a small creek on the shore 
of Cullicudden, and a little to the west of the old 
church,”—Stat, Ac. Scot. 

These names, as well as Coulburn, would seem 
to be from col, for ol = water. Conf. [H]olborn, 
Middlesex ; Colebrook and Culborne, co. Somer- 
set; Coleford, co. Gloster; Culford, co. Suffolk. 

R. 8. Cuarnocx. 








Gray’s Inn. 


Tae “Orrictum Dercncrorum” anp “Dr 
Prorunnis” (4 8. vii. 495.)—As a “ Catholic” 
reader of “N. & Q.” I should like to assist Saris- 
BURIENSIS in one branch of his inquiry. The 
130th (129th) Psalm, De Profundis, has doubtless 
been used in connection with the obsequies of the 
a ay for many centuries. Psalmody is stated 
to have been used at Christian funerals as early 
as the time of St. Jerome, a.p. 404. The De Pro- 
JSundis in English was used on behalf of the de- 
parted as early as the year 1410, and it is pore 








There is, I apprehend,no doubt that the verses pub- 
lished by Mr. Ratcrirre as the work of “ Thomas 
Leisser, a good man,” are really by Thomas Tusser, | 
the author of Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- | 
bandry. The only edition I have at hand is Dr. | 
Mavor’s modernized one. There they occur as | 
Tusser’s at p. 293. Epwarp PEracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Cut, Cour (4* S. vii. 495.)—These prefixes 
may be from the Gaelic ci, the back of anything; 
cual, a corner, nook, angle; ci/, a cemetery, cell, 
chapel, grave; coille, a wood, grove, forest; caol, 
small, thin, narrow; caol, a frith, strait, narrow 
part of a river; or from col for Celtic ol = water; | 
or Latin collis, a hill. Culter,* co. Lanark, is said | 
to be from cil-tir, “the back part or recess of | 
the land” ; Culross is probably from ci and ros, a | 
promontory, an isthmus. The name Cults, in | 
Fife (anc. Quilts or Quilques), may be derived | 
from civil, a nook or corner. These three names | 
are said to be descriptive sites. Again, Culvennan | 
is the name of a hill, co. Wigton; Culblean of a | 
range of hills, co. Aberdeen; and there are the | 








* Peterculter, co. Aberdeen, would seem to be prefixed | 
with the name of the saint; although some latinize the | 
name Petri Cultura. Conf. Stat. Ac. Scot. 


earlier. See the remarkable “ Prymer in English,” 

— in his Mon. Ritu. Ecclesie Anglicane (ii.), 
y the Rev. W. Maskell, from a MS. which he 
supposes (p. xxxiii.) to be “not later than the 

year 1410.” 

The De Profundis occurs there three times: 


| first in The Compline of Our Lady, where it is 


+] 


headed “ For alle cristen soulis”; next in The 
Seuene saimes, “contra invidiam,” as is noted 
from Sar. Brev.; and lastly in the Placebo, with 
which “The Office of the Dead ” commences. 

W. H. Sewett, M.A. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 

The Officium Defunctorum was not all at once used 
in its present form, nor composed by the same per- 
son. But, although its institution and authorship 
in its present form are not known, the custom of 
praying for the dead is primitive and apostolical. 
Some have attributed the office to Origen, others to 
Amalarius, others to St. Ambrose, St. Augustin, 
and James of Valentia. The responses were com- 

osed by Maurice, Bishop of Paris, who died in 

196. The prayers, Deus qui inter Apostolicos 
and Fidelium Deus, are found in the Sacramen- 
7 of St. Gregory the Great. Pope St. Pius V. 
added the three prayers on the day of decease, or 
burial, on the anniversary, and for the parents of 
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the celebrant. The prayer Adsolve is also in the 
Sacramen of St. Sean, as also the prayer 
Inclina; and this, with the 
deceased, was added by Pope Clement VIII. How 


early the De Profundis and Lessons from Job | 


F, C. H. 


Errruets or THE Montus (4 S. vii. 343, 419, 
445.)—I have often heard in Worcestershire : — 
“ A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a ton of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
But a swarm in July . 
’S not worth a butterfly.” 

With regard to a wet February, all accounts 
seem to agree, as also a “cold May and a windy.” 
(And here I may remark that, in the above- 
named county, east winds are always supposed to 
prevail so long as the “ May” blossom is out.) 

Juni NEPOs. 


were used, I can give no information. 


Alderley. 

Katenpis (4% 8, vii. 495.)—This word, in the 
passages quoted by your correspondent F. D. M., 
seems to mean simply the beginning. The fol- 
lowing extracts from Du Fresne’s Glossarium, last 
edition, can, I conceive, leave little doubt on the 
point i— 

“ KaLenpaA, Initium cujusvis rei, puta locus ubi ter- 
ritorium aliquod incipit. Charta Andr. reg. Hungar. ann. 
1214, inter Probat. tom. 2, Annal Premonstr. col. 19: 
Cujus predii prime mete incipiunt a Kalenda Vidze . . 
Veniunt iterum ad primas metas in loco superius nominato 
Kalendaviz (sic) nominate. 

“ Kavtenp&. Anni initium, vel primus dies: ita, ni 
fallor, accipienda hwe vox, que crebro occurrit in Tabu- 
lario Conchensi in Ruthensis, charta 44: Et donat de 
censum 9, denarios Pogesos et ad Calendas duos membros 
et ad messiones unum medium molton escorgatum, 
Chartul. Camalariense: Jn Vareniaco est unus 
mansus alodi, et debet in Maio multonem et agnum, et in 


Kalendis 1 sextarium segel.’ 
4.0. WM 


Parish Reersters or Barsapos (4 §. vii. 
387, 496.)—I beg, in reply to T., to say that both 
the names, Cutts and Vaughan, occur in these 
registers; and in my Monumental Inscriptions of 
the West Indies there is an epitaph of a Vaughan, 
who died in the seventeenth century. 

Barbadian registers throw a considerable light 
on the “extinct baronetage ” as well as the extant. 

“ Act 5” of the legislature of Barbados estab- 
lished registers of “ warrants for lands,” “ patents, 
deeds of sale, leases, mortgages,” &c. Amongst 
these records would, doubtless, be found many 
invaluable materials for genealogists; but there 
are so many serious obstacles in the pursuit of 
such knowledge at present, that I can scarcely 
hope to see a local colonial continuation of the 
Calendar of State Papers. 

But, to return to the immediate subject of this 
note, I may mention an act of the legislature of 


rayer for # woman | 


| Barbadoes with reference to “James Vaughan, 
Esq.” passed in 1715; and in the same year 
another relating to the Right Hon. Katherine 
Viscountess Lonsdale; James Lowther of White- 
haven, in the county of Cumberland, Esq. ; Robert 
Carleton of Carleton, in the same county; John 
Frere; Robert Lowther of Meaburn, co. West- 
moreland, &c. A. 


Tue Passtne Bett (4 S. vii. 388, 499.) —The 
different uses explained under the above heading 
are remarkable, but belong surely rather to the 
customs connected with the death bell. Is Mr. 
MorRIs aware whether, among the churchmen of 
Cheshire, the ancient custom has survived of toll- 
ing the bell for the passing soul (according to the 
canon) in articulo mortis? I should not be sur- 
prised if this were the case. T. R. 

An old English homily for Trinity Sunday, 
| quoted by Strutt, has this passage : — 

“The fourme of the Trinity was founden in manne, 
that was Adam our forefadir, of earth oon personne, & 
| Eve of Adam the secunde persone; & of them both was 
| the third persone, At the death of a manne three bellis 
shulde be ronge, as his knyll, in worscheppe of the Trinetee ; 
& for a womanne, who was the secunde person of the 
Trinetee, two bellis should be rungen.” 


Durandus, in his Rationale, has: — 

“ When any one is dying, bells must be tolled, that 
the people may put up their prayers; twice for a woman, 
and thrice for a man ; if for a clergyman, as many times 
as he had orders; and at the conclusion a peal of all the 
bells, to distinguish the quality of the person for whom 
| the people are to put up their prayers.” 

The Rey. W. L. Blackley, in his Word Gossip, 
points out that “to toll a bell” is an inaccurate 
way of saying “to ell a knell on a bell.” In some 
places still, when the knell has been rung, some 
strokes are sounded apart to indicate the sex and 
age of the deceased: three for a child, six fora 
woman, and nine for a man. Mr. Blackley says 

| these strokes were counted, and thus the knell 
was said to be told or counted : — 
“ By degrees this idea became confused or lost, and the 
participle told was referred to a supposed infinitive to toll, 
instead of its natural infinitive to tell or count.” 

Dr. Johnson did not know the etymology of the 
word toll, The author of Word Gossip thinks the 

| proverb, “Nine tailors make a man,” is really 
* Nine ¢ellers make a man”—alluding to the nine 
strokes on the bell when a man’s knell is rung. 
He quotes an amusing anecdote of J. P. Curran, 
who, having been entertained by the guild of 
tailors, said at leaving the eighteen persons present: 
**Gentlemen, I am indebted to you for some most 
delightful hours, the enjoyment and honour of 
which shall never fade from my recollection. 
Gentlemen, I wish you both a very good evening.” 
Joun Piagor, Jun. 

Lancasnire Witenes (4" §, vii. 237, 311, 

| 417, 504.)—In Kidd’s Shilling Treatise on the 
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Nightingale, the ladies of Devon are spoken of as 
“Devonshire sirens.” Attached to this is the 
pretty conceit of the nightingale visiting Devon- 
shire only in the réle of a distenér, because the fair 
lasses sing so sweetly that he can have no position 
there as a performer. Txos. RATCLIFFE. 


Bumso (4" 8. vii. 512.)\—Rumbo, in the pas- 
sage quoted from The Pirate, must be a misprint. 
Bumbo is the right word: — 

“ Three lads, though crazy grown and crank, 

As true as ever bumbo drank.” 
Dibdin, .4 Drop of the Creature. 

“ To be useful and kind to my Thomas I stay’d, 

For his trowsers I wash'd, and his bumbo I made.” 
Id., Wapping Old Stairs. 
D. 

Snor: Tuup (4" S. vii. 515.)—If Mr. Prior 
will consult “N. & Q.” (4° 8. i. 34, 115, 163, 231, 
275), he will find that thud is by no means a 
word which we owe to Tom Sayers and The Times 
newspaper. It has been used by Gawain Douglas 
in his Virgil, James VI. in his Poetical Evercises, 
and by Burns in his Battle of Sherriffmuir, and 
elsewhere. K. P. D. E. 

Tue Spettine oF TyNDALE’s New TESTAMENT 
(4% S. vii. 30, 129.)\—We may perhaps almost 
give up hopes of ascertaining very clearly old 
pronunciations. In the classics we have one or 
perhaps two mentions of natural sounds to which 
pronunciation is referred. Some readers may re- 
member the pains which the learned Dr. Hume 
used to take to prove that our exhilarating beverage 
was pronounced tay at the time of its introduction, 
but the uncertain similarity of rhyme was his only 
evidence. 

Mr. Payne refers to the sound of a in father. 
The word has probably all the long open vowels 
in one part of the country or another, as the sound 
of its first syllable. We have feyther in the east 
of Scotland, and fayther in the west; fether, or 
the sound in fell, is common; father, as in far, is 
the commonest pronunciation; but fawther and 
foether ave not uncommon. We have even heard 

foother in odd provincial corners. 

We shall probably never malre any decided 
progress until we agree to settle the notation of 
the main vowels, without reference to the minor 
varieties of weak or mixed pronunciation. It 
would perhaps be ungenerous just now to decry 
the French pronunciation; but every careless 
speaker has a gamut of his own, which no one is 
bound to recognise. Fone. 

SHAKESPEARE AND ARDEN (4S. vii. 118, 169.) 
With all deference to Mr. Jonn G- Nicnots, I 
think there is evidently room for further search 
as to the origin of both Shakespeare’s and his 
mother’s families. The Ardens were families 
both in Warwick and Cheshire, ranking far above 
all title in their origin, antiquity, and local fame ; 


and it would be another curious and in 

exemplification of a well-known fact, with 
to all animals, that breed is, more or less, at the 
bottom of all fame. I have been a keeper of 
racers for years—years ago—and can illustrate my 
argument from my knowledge of that noble 
animal (and in which my friend Admiral Rous 
will fully bear me out) by saying that never an 
outsider won yet that, on inquiry, did not prove 
to have some “ blood” in her. R. M. M. 


“Jack” Burton (4 S. vii. 321, 350, 442, 
518.)—As there seems a disposition to preserve 
the memory of Jack Burton, so well known in 
Oxford better than half a century ago, perhaps 
you will not object to insert in “N. & Q.” some 
verses which Miss Burton’s strong partisanship 
in the election contest between the then Marquis 
of Blandford and Mr. Ashwell then provoked. 
The reputed author of the verses was Dunbar, of, 
I think, Brazennose :— 

“ Of all the maids who Christ Church bless, 

None like the Doctor’s daughter, 

Who Ashwell hates anti her success, 
Almost as much as water. 

Not like your modern nymphs, afraid 
Of Bacchus’s caresses ; 

She far excels the stoutest maid 
Of excellent Queen Bess’s. 

* Those were the days,’ quoth she, ‘ good lack, 
The days to eat and munch in, 

When butts of Burton, tuns of sack, 
Washed down an Oxford luncheon,” 


J. H. C. 


I have often heard my father, who was a lieu- 
tenant in the “Loyal Oxford Volunteers,” in the 
early part of the century, while he was an under- 
graduate, speak of Miss Burton, I write to ask 
H. W..L. to explain the following passage in his 
interesting note: — 

“She was a sight to see at the declaration of the poll 
at Lord Grenville’s election as Chancellor in 1809, em- 
bracing the doctors of her party in the midnight convoca- 
tion.” 

My father was by that time Fellow of Oriel, 
bat I do not remember ever to have heard this 
scene described. Will H. W. L. kindly explain 
really what it was that took place, and where P 
Dr. Rowley, the late genial and friendly Master 
of University, spoke once, in my hearing, of Miss 
Burton. He did not give an agreeable picture of 
the latter years of her life. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Ovip, “Meram.” xu. 254: “ Benienror” 
(4 S. vii. 455, 521.)— 

“ Atque ita captivo victor votisque potitus, 

Ingredior curru, letos imitante triumphos. 
Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis, 
Arma negate mihi: fueritque benignior Ajax.” 

As none of your learned correspondents have 

complied with Mr. Krxe’s request to express their 
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sentiments on this passage, perhaps you will per- | secunda, entitled or margined in the original, of 


mit me to make a few observations upon it. 

Ovid does not quite e with Homer (book x.) 
in the circumstances of the case. Homer says 
that Dolon had demanded as his reward both the 
chariot and steeds of Achilles, and that Diomed 
and Ulysses had carried off Rhesus’ steeds, but left 
his chariot where it was; in which Ovid allows 
Ulysses to represent himself as having returned in 
triumph. The sentiment intended to be expressed 
I would suppose to be this: “ Refuse me his 
armour whose horses the enemy I slew esteemed 
a sufficient reward for the dangers of the night ; 
and Ajax (forsooth) will be better pleased.” 
Perhaps Ajax is supposed to be using some ges- 
ture of impatience at the moment; but Mr. Kine 
- to me to have caught the general sense of 
the passage. In Burman’s edition there is a full 
stop at hostis. This must be wrong, for it leaves 
the line without connection or meaning. W.(1.) 


If Ovid had intended to say what Mr. Kine 
makes him say, he would surely have used the 
word fiet instead of fuerit. Ovid’s verb denotes a 
past action, in relation to a future time or con- 
tingent event. What he means is, “ Refuse me 
the arms: let it be that Ajax was the greater 
benefactor of the two.” The phrase would have 
been more explicit if he coul 
first clause arma negentur mihi. 
to be any difficulty about the word benignior. 
Benignus denotes the mood of mind which prompts 
a man to confer benefits: hence, by a natural 
transition, it comes to mean simply “a bene- 
factor,”—just in fact what it means in Mr. Krxe’s 
citation from Horace, Serm. 1. ii. 4. These people, 
says Horace, mourn for Tigellius, because he con- 
ferred favours on them. C. G. Prowertt. 

Garrick Club. 


“ St.” ABBREVIATED To “ T.” (38'S. passim; 4™ 
S. vii. 479, 550.) — Your correspondent F. Caance 
refers to the four examples that were adduced by 
me of the abbreviations Tooley, Tandrew, Tan- 
thony, and Tawdry. I have since met with a 
fifth instance mentioned by*Dr. Stukeley, though, 
as I have mislaid the reference, I am unable to 
give it. At Ryall, a village in Rutlandshire, be- 
tween Essendine and Little Casterton, was buried, 
in 696, Saint Tibba of Godmanchester. Nearly 
two centuries afterwards her body was removed 
to Peterborough. She would appear to have been 
the modern Diana who presided 
hawking; and Dr. Stukeley considered that the 
“Tan Tivy” of hunters was a corruption of the 
ery “Saint Tibba,”—the St. being abbreviated to 
T. CurHBeErt Bepe. 


Carters or Cocxersanp Asner (4* S. vii. 
522.)—Dugdale (Monast. Ang. ii. 631, &c.) pub- 
lished certain charters of Cockersand Abbey, ex 
Rot. Cart. de anno 7 & 8 Ricardi IL, membrana 








tion _ this subject. 
have written the | 
There ought not | 


over hunting and | born 1791. 


there beheaded, on a scaffold erected for that purpose.” 


which I have an attested copy, “Pro Abb® & 
Conventu de Cokersand de Confirmatione ” ; and 
Tanner, in his Notitia, remarks that the “ Regis- 
trum de Cokersand MS. vel penes Rob. Dalton 
de Thornham in Com. Lanc. Arm. vel in Bibl. 
Hatton.” Can these be the “old Lancashire charters 
relating to Cockersand Abbey” once lent to Mr. T. 
Hetssy by a friend whose ancestors had posses- 
sion of its land at the dissolution, or are these 
some other charters not known to Tanner? I 
should be obliged if Mr. Hetssy could name, 
without violation of confidence, the present habitat 
of the collection he has mentioned. A. E. L. 


Sun-p1at Inscriptions (4" S, vii. 255, 377, 
522, 546.)—Many curious old Spanish sun-dials 
are still to be seen in Jamaica. There is one, for 
instance, on the parapet of the platform, in front 
of the main entrance to Great Pond House (par. 
St. Ann’s) (just before a pomegranate-tree, which 
springs from the rock opposite the door), with this 
inscription—“ Petito quod est justum.” 8. 


Tae DistnrerMent or Lapy Fenwick (4 8S. 
vii. 33.)—There is a slight inaccuracy in the note 
appended to the Rev. J. Prckrorp’s communica- 
Sir John Fenwick, Bart., 
is said to have been executed “on January 28, 
1696.” It should be January 28, 1697.* 

“ The Act to attaint Sir John Fenwick, Baronet, 
of high treason,” was signed by his Majesty on 
the llth day of the same month. A concise 
account of the trial and execution of this unfor- 
tunate gentleman is given in The Historical and 
Political Monthly Mercury for January 1697. 

J. Perry. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Mrritary Cuevron (4* S., vii. 475.) —Is there 
any special reason to believe that the “heraldic 
chevron” and the stripes on the sleeve of a 
soldier’s coat are identical? A subaltern officer 
is any commissioned officer below the rank of cap- 
tain, and such do not wear stripes, which are worn 
only by sergeants, corporals, and other non-commis- 
sioned officers. The heraldic chevron is supposed 
to represent the rafters of a house, and in this 
view would be better suited to the sleeve of a 
member of the fire brigade. Rr. 


Samvet Mavunper (4" S. vii. 513.)—He was 
I fully agree with your remarks. As 
far as catechetical works can assist in the educa- 
tion of a people, Maunder deserves great praise. 
Would it not be possible to supply a list of the 
authors of each of the “Catechisms”? Neither 
himself nor partner Pinnock wrote many of them. 
I could assist in this matter. James GripeERrt. 





* He “was carry’d from Newgate to Tower-hill, and 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


torwcal Portraits of Irish Chieftains and Anglo-Nor- 
Pass Knights. By he Rev. Charles B. Gibson, M.R.LA. 

(Longmans. ) 

Mr. Gibson contends that no man without some kind 
of imagination should attempt to write ancient history, for 
its materials present a dark chaos from which such a mind 
alone can produce light and order. How far this canon 
is to be admitted we need not discuss. It has, no doubt, 
been frequently acted upon, though never so honestly 
avowed. But the Historical Portraits, which Mr. Gibson 
has sketched with the aid of this essential qualification, 
will be found very readable by the public, though, as the 
the author is prepared to find, they will assuredly be 
“ discountenanced by the Dry-as-dust school.” 


Aryan Civilization: its Religious Origin and its Progress. 
ith an Account of the Religion, Laws, and Institu- 
tions of Greece and Rome based on the Work of De 
Coulanges, By the Rev. T. Childe Barker, Vicar of 
Spelsbury, and late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Parker.) 


This is not a mere translation, but rather an adapta- 
tion to English students of La Cité Antique, by M. Fus- 
tel de Coulanges, Historical Professor at Strasburg, which 
was published in 1864, and has since been crowned by 
the French Institute; and of which Mr. Barker truly 
says, “ Perhaps no other treatise could be found more 
suited for educational purposes, or affording a clearer 
insight into the spirit of antiquity.” Sanskrit has here 
been used for other purposes than those of philology. 
The laws and institutions of the Greeks and Romans 
are compared with those of the ancient Hindoos, Greek 
and Roman civilization is shown to have been based 
upon the worship of men’s dead ancestors, and from 
which worship was derived the idea of property and the 
old law of succession. Not the least striking part of a 
work, which will be read with interest by others than 
the class for which it was originally intended, is that 
which shows to how great an extent religion pervaded all 
the Greek and Roman laws, institutions, and customs ; 
and points out how much analogy there is between the 
history of all ancient cities, and how they have all passed 
through the same revolutions, and may all be studied 
together. 


History of the Family of Chichester, from A.p. 1086 to 
1870: including the Descenis of the various Branches 
settled at Raleigh, Youlston, Arlington, Whitworthy, 
Calverleigh, Hall, and elsewhere in Devonshire; also 
of the Chichesters, Marquesses of Donegal, and Barons 

emplemore. By Sir Alex. Palmer Bruce Chichester, 
Bart. (Hotten.) 


The natural curiosity felt by all respecting their an- 
cestors, first induced the author to record, for his own 
amusement, such notes of the various traditions relative 
to the ancient family to which he belongs as he from 
time to time met with. By degrees the materials so 
accumulated assumed an interest for a wide circle of 
relatives and friends, who encouraged the author to ex- 
tend that interest by giving it to the press. This has 
been done in a very handsome and effective manner; and 
as the book corrects many errors in the accounts of the 
early history of the Chichesters of Devonshire, and con- 
tains much that is new and curious about other branches 
of the family, it will be found of interest not only to the 
members of the family, but to genealogical students 





| 


generally. It is very freely illustrated with woodcuts, 
fac-similes, &c. E “= 


| The Rosetta Stone in Hieroglyphics and Greek, with Trans- 


lations, and an Explanation of the Hierogl; 
racters ; and — by an Appendix of Kings’ Names. 
a Samuel Sharpe, Author of the “ History of Egypt.” 
(J. Russell Smith.) 


As long ago as 1837 Mr. Sharpe published the Hiero- 


ical Cha- 


| glyphics of the Rosetta Stone, with an English transla- 





tion. The recent discovery of the Decree of Canopus, 
which, like the Rosetta Stone, is accompanied by a Greek 
translation, has induced our author to publish a new edi- 
tion of his former work, or rather a new work on the 
subject — giving translations both of the Hieroglyphic 
and Greek versions, with the new light thrown upon it 
by the Canopus Decree; and, to add to the interest of 
the work for Egyptologists, he gives in an Appendix a 
list of kings’ names, with the hieroglyphics explained by 
the help of the Greek writers. 


St. Ronan’s Well. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & 

C. Black.) 

This, the seventeenth volume of the “ Centenary Edition 
of the Waverley Novels,” contains really and truly the only 
one of his admirable stories to which the name “ Novel” 
could be properly applied. It was written, as he said, 
“celebrare domestica facta,” and well did he accomplish 
the task he had proposed to himself, 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited by Joseph 
Jackson Howard, LL.D., F.S.A. Part XIX. (Hamil- 
ton, Adams, & Co.) 

Dr. Howard continues, with undiminished zeal, the 
useful task of printing the authentic memorials in the 
shape of Grants of Arms, Pedigrees, Funeral Certificates, 
&c., from which the real history of the old families of this 
country is to be deduced. The present number contains 
a vast mass of curious materials illustrative of the families 
of Mildmay, Vavasour, Fanshawe, and Gresham. 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By A. Privat 
Deschanel, formerly Professor of Physics in the Lycée 
Louis-le-Grand, Inspector of the Academy of Paris. 
Translated and edited, with extensive Additions, by 
J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Part II, Heat. (Blackie.) 

In our notice of the First Part of this work (“ N. & Q.” 
4% §, vii. 134) we explained the circumstances under 
which this treatise, which had been adopted by the Mini- 
ster of Public Instruction in France as the text-book 
on the subject for the government schools, was selected 
by Professor Everett for translation and adaptation for 
use in the schools in this country, In the present Part, 
which like the former is profusely illustrated, consider- 
able additions have been made by the editor. 


HANDEL CoMMEMORATION (1784) Rrves.—A question 
has been asked in The Atheneum as to the present pos- 
sessors of these rings, of which it is believed that eight 
or ten were made expressly for the directors of the 1784 
commemoration. One is now in the possession of Mr, 
Joah F. Bates, a grandson of Mr. Joah Bates, “ whose 
name is so closely connected with Handelian lore,” and 
from whom it has descended to him. 
of plain gold, with a framed portrait of Handel, printed 
in black on white satin, and the inscription, “G. F. Han- 
del, Obit. April 14, 1759, At. 75.” The frame, which is 
of gold like the ring, and in one piece with it, is of an 
oval shape, narrowed and nearly pointed at each end, 
and is about an inch and a half long by three-quarters of 
an inch broad. 


It is described as ® 
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40 NOTES AND QUERIES 
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A Fare Lisrary anv Lirsrary Ivstrrvre has been 
opened at Wallingford. In 1859 the Hon. Auberon Her- 
bert, M.P., offered 250/. to Reading, and 150/. each to 
five other towns in Berks, provided the inhabitants in 
each place would subscribe similar sums for the erection 
of free libraries. The corporation of Wallingford—the 
only town that has as yet taken up the matter—granted 
a site at a nominal rental for the building, which has 


cost upwards of 10001, and more than two hundred | 


volumes have been given to the institution. 


Just previous to his death, Mr, Grote added a codicil 
to his will, by which he bequeathed his valuable library 
to the University of London. 


Mr. Grorcr Lona, being about to leave Brighton for 


Chichester, has es to deposit in the Free Library | 


(soon to be fitted up in the Pavilion) his interleaved copy 
of the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” of which he was the editor. 
This copy contains the names of the contributors of 
articles, with additional notes. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c.. of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 


Jac. Furp. Rermwmanwst HISTORIA LITERARIM EXOTERICH BT 


ACROAMATIC® PARTICULA, 3 Parts inl. 8vo. Lipsiw et Quedlin- | 


burgi, 1710. 
Wanted by F. M. Smith, Esq., 52, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 


Kittie wo Munver. A Tract. 

Memores or BLaxco WHITE. 

EssaYs BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 

Mepwrtn's Lire OF SHELLEY. 

MaDAM® BELLOO's Lire or Brron. 

Burning the Bones of Bucer—a Plate from Fox's “ Martyrs." 


Wanted by Mr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Tue Ixpex Anp TITLE-PAGE to the last volume will 
be ready for delivery with “ N. & Q.” of Saturday next. 

Lerrer or Epwarp 1V.—We shall print next week a 
communication from Mr. Gairdner on this interesting'do- 
cument. 


Hapteten Castir.—R. E. Way will find a notice of 


these ruins in Murray's Handbook of Essex, Suffolk, &c., 
p. 11. 

W. B.— Four correspondent may rest assured that the 
only difference between the language of Shakespeare in the 
original editions of his works, and that in the critical edi- 
tions ( Dyce, Collier, Cambridge, &c.), is in the orthography. 
One well-known line will suffice to show this, It stands in 
Sirst edition— 

“ He ieasts at Scarres that neuer felt a wound.” 
Let him consult Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar. 

“Sentor’s JourRNALS IN FRANCE AND IrTALy.” — 
This book is published by Messrs. King & Co., and not by 
Messrs. Longmans, as, by some wnaccountable error, is 
stated, ante p. 19. 

T. T. W.—The Royal Magazine commenced in 1759 and 
ended in 1771, making twenty-five vols. 
“Selling by Candle” is noticed in “N. & Q.” 1* 5. iv. 
383 ; 3r4 S, iii. 49. 

E. 8. D., p. 548, of the last volume. We have received a 
letter for this correspondent. 

H. Morrnyy.—Has our corres; lent consulted the 
Memoirs of Dr. James Bradley in his Miscellaneous 
Works, 4to, 1832 ? 





The custom of 








To all communications should be affired the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 


NOTICE, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return communi- 
cations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception, 


REGSON’S FRAGMENTS OF LANCASHIRE 

_ ANTIQUITIES.—A fine Copy of last Edition, with co 
Indices and Coats of Arms, &c., Heraldically Coloured throug’ 
FOR SALE.—Address G. W., 8, Pembroke Place, Liverpool. 


\ JHITAKER’S RICHMONDSHIRE, 2 volumes, 

_folio. A new edition of this famous work, containing the 
magnificent engravings (the plates being in the hands of the publishers) 
from Turner's celebrated drawings, is in preparation. 


London: G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. Manchester: L. C. GNET. 





Autograpl® and Engravings, including the Collection of the late 
H. F. Hout, Esq. 

i) ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
ave AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 12th, a Valuable COLLECTION ‘of AUTO- 
GRAPHS, including Letters of Sovereigns, Popes, Cardinals, Poe 
Authors, Artists, Men of Science, Commanders, &c., both English 
Foreign ; a splendid Volume of Autographs and Portraits of Voltaire, 
contaiming Poetry and several Letters in his writing, &c. Also, Valu- 


| able Engravings, including the COLLECTION of the late H. F. How, 


Esg., and comprising Rare Portraits of Esteemed Personages, English 
and Foreign Topography, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Large Collection of Engravings, Watercolour Drawings, and 
-aintings. 


ieee PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
i AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. on 
THURSDAY, July 13th, and following day, a large COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of every kind; also Water-Colour Drawings and 
Paintings by eminent Masters. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





The Library of a Gentleman, removed from Canonbury Square, 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
* 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 


jCTI W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY. July 19th, and two tollowing Days, the LIBRARY of 
a GENTLEMEN, removed from Canonbury Square, comprising Whit- 
aker’s Richmondshire, 2 vol Clutterbuck's Hertfordshire, 3 vols, 
Dallaway and Cartwright's Sussex, 3 vols.; Hunter’s South York: 
2 vols.; Burton's Leicestershire, large paper, arms illuminated ; 
Lancashire, large paper, proof plates; Plot's Oxfordshire, with ad- 
ditional plates and arms emblazoned | Faioe Somersetshire. 

i 


tho . ' ire, 2 vols; 
Whitaker's Whalley, large paper ; Bil ng's Antiquities of Scotland, 
large paper, 4 vols.; Nichols’ Collectanea ‘Topographica, 8 vols.; Gib- 
, onastery of Tynemouth, 2? vols.; Lysons Magna Britannia, 
10 vols.; Dugdale’s Monasticon ; Richardson's Old English Mansions, 
4 vols.; Turner's Domestic Architecture of Britain, 4 vols.; Stothard’s 
Monumental Effigies; Cotman’s Sepulchral Brasses, 2 vols.; Fox's 
Speeches, 6 vols. ; Strutt’s Regal Antiquities and Dresses, 3 vols.; Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania; Dibdin’s Northern Tour, large paper, 3 vols., mo- 
rocco extra; Dibdin's Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Atdes Althorpianm, and 
Catalogue of the Cassano Library, all on large paper, 7 vols. russia extra. 
ige’s Portraits, 12 vols. large paper proofs; Dugdale's Barcnenng a 
England, 2 vols.; Burke's Heraldic Illustrations, 3 vols.; Lord 
burton’s Memorials of the Royal House of France; Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom, large paper, India proofs, 16 vols.; Dawson Turner's Fuci, 
or Sea Weeds, 4 vols.; Forbes and Hanley's British Mollusca, 4 vols.; 
Complete Sets of the Publications of the Surtees and Camden Societies 
a Series of the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Maitland, Roxburghe, and 
Spalding Club Books, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Antiquities and Works of Art. 


) ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Cquere, W.C., in the 
month of July, a COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES and WORKS 
of ART, Ancient Greek, Roman, and other Pottery and Glass, valuable 
Coins, Fossils, Weapons, and Armour, rare China, fine Bronzes, Minia- 


tures, Enamels, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
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hout, 





